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REVIEWS. 


A MODERN MAGICIAN. 





Traité lémentaire de Science Oceulte. 
Cinquiéme édition. Par Papus. (Paris: 
Chamuel. ) 


HOSE who had the misfortune to attend 
the dreary meetings of the International 
Spiritualist Congress, held in London last 
month, must have been considerably puzzled 
by the appearance on the platform of a 
short, stout, black-haired, and very voluble 
Frenchman, whose paper, when read, turned 
out to be a series of “ sniffs” at the common 
or mediumistic type of spiritualism, mingled 
with the praise of sxunatiions vastly superior, 
and dignified by him with the name of 
Occultism. The gentleman was announced 
as Papus, Doctor in Cabala, president of the 
Supreme Council of the Martinist Order, and 
egate-General of the Cabalistic Order of 
the Rose Croix. These are mouth-filling 
titles, and the personality they indicate is a 
correspondingly curious one. 

The name Papus is merely a pen-name, 
being that given in the Nycthemeron (a 
magic ritual attributed, on very slight 
a, to Apollonius of Tyana) as the 
esignation of “ the spirit of the first hour,” 
who is also incongruously “a doctor.” The 
real name of the author of the present volume 
is Gerard Encausse, Doctor of Medicine 
of the Faculty of Paris, and lately (or 
7 still) chef de la laboratoire at La 

ité, the great Paris hospital which 
looks after the medical and surgical needs 
of the St. Germain quarter. In his latter 
capacity he came into collision, about six 
years ago, as readers of the Nineteenth 
Century and the British Medical Journal may 
remember, with our late countryman, Dr. 
Emest Hart. The cause of quarrel arose 
from certain experiments in a very advanced 
sort of hypnotism, conducted by Dr. Encausse 
and his chief, Dr. Luys, at La Charité. 

Hart was present at some of them, and 
convinced himself by tests to which he 
afterwards submitted the subjects that their 
‘pparent success was due to conscious or 
unconscious imposture on the latter’s part. 
The defence of the two French doctors, to 
wit, that the subjects examined by Dr. 
had already been discarded as im- 





postors, while they had obtained similar 
phenomena with other persons of undoubted 
good faith, was unsubstantiated by evidence. 
Yet Dr. Encausse is evidently a person of 
skill in his profession, and his 7Zraitement 
Externe et Psychique des Maladies Nerveuses 
contains some instructive reading. 

It is not, however, by his medical 
works that Papus has climbed to fame. 
Eleven years ago he founded the Groupe 
Indépendant @ Etudes Esotériques, a body 
which was supposed to unite in one 
phalanx all searchers after the unknown of 
all names and creeds. Its formation was 
signalised by the appearance of a weekly 
paper called Ze Voile d’ Isis, and of L’ Jnitia- 
tion, a monthly review, both journals 
being devoted to mystery-mongering of all 
kinds. They are edited by Papus, and still 
flourish. The following year he produced 
the first edition of the book under review, 
although it has since, as will be seen later, 
undergone some strange modifications. Then 
followed an expansion of the same book 
under the title of TZraité Méthodique de 
Science Occulte, and an equally large Traité 
élémentaire de Magie Pratique, giving, among 
other things, elaborate directions for the 
manufacture of talismans and the ritual 
evocation of spirits. Then came in quick 
succession books on the Oabala of the 
Jews, on the Tarot or fortune-telling cards 
of the gipsies, on the different other methods 
of divination, and many smaller works, in- 
cluding a defence of his society against the 
charge of devil-worship brought against it 
by a few unwise Catholics. If Papus be 
judged by his written works alone, he must 

e one of the most prolific of men, but he 
has not been idle in other respects. 
The Groupe Indépendant, in spite of its 
eclectic professions, gradually divided itself 
into special and rather exclusive forms. 
One of these is the Gnostic Church, which 
aims at reproducing in France the ancient 
heresy of the Albigenses ; another the Cabal- 
istic Order of the Rose Croix, designed, 
according to one of its members, to expose 
(proh pudor /) the pretensions of impostors 
who falsely lay claim to supernatural graces ; 
and a third an alchemistic society, which 
professes to seek for the philosopher’s stone. 
All these seem to owe their origin—or, as he 
would probably say, their revival—to the 
indefatigable Papus. But his darling child, 
if we may judge from the prominence given 
to it in LZ’ Initiation, in his address to the 
Congress and elsewhere, is the Martinist 
Order, a sort of Freemasonry, framed, he 
tells us, to combat ‘‘ Atheism and Material- 
ism,” and mamed after Louis Claude de St. 
Martin, a poor noble, who was so moved by 
the crack-brained teaching of the mystics, 
Martinez Paschalis and Jacob Béhme, as to 
set about regenerating society in the times 
immediately preceding the Great Revolution. 

It is rather difficult for us in England to 
take seriously societies which, while pro- 
fessing as do all those named, to be secret, 
yet take pains to publish their aims, their 
progress, and, in some cases, even the names 
of their members. Moreover, the total 
membership of the whole group, according 
to L’ Initiation, has stuck for some time at 





1,600; and as in such societies curiosity is 
the motive which impels most of the 


members to join, the force which Papus 
wields as head of the group is not numeri- 
cally formidable. Secret societies on the 
Continent generally assume a political com- 
— but there seems no tendency of the 

ind in this case, unless as a leaning 
towards Socialism of a mild type. It is 
different with regard to philosophy, religion, 
and physical science, on all which subjects 
Papus has constructed from the works of 
earlier mystics a vast system—he calls it a 
‘‘ synthesis””—which, although windy and 
absurd, is consistent with itself. The prin- 
ciple on which it is based may be expressed 
in the words of the poet, ‘“‘Man is the 
measure of all things.” The strictest analogy 
reigns, according to Papus, throughout the 
universe, and the composition of man gives 
us the clue to the composition of the 
invisible world. Man consists of body, 
soul, and mind: therefore the three worlds 
or planes of existence must be the physical, 
the Divine, and the “astral.” Man’s body 
comprises cells and fluids charged for the 
most part with the function of repairing or 
preserving the whole organism; therefore 
the astral world must contain myriads 
of elementals or spirits of the elements 
who act upon nature as the corpuscles 
of the blood upon the body. d as 
the body has nerve-centres, so the astral 
world has directing intelligences, who are 
formed from the minds of those men who 
have raised themselves by self-sacrifice and 
other means above humanity; and elemen- 
taries who are the mental remains of the 
recently dead who have not proceeded far 
on the ladder of evolution, these last being 
the spirits who infest mediums. These 
definitions are given in the Zraité for the 
purpose, apparently, of explaining how the 
real or fictitious ‘‘ wonders of magic” are 
performed. By obtaining control of the 
elemental, the magician can, of course, 
transform the face of nature, while a peep 
into the astral world will, by a process of 
reasoning too long to explain here, enable 
him to predict the future with certainty. 
But it is only fair to say that the author 
never suggests that these wonderful powers 
should be used for any selfish purpose, 
“God,” says in this connexion an author 
whom he quotes with approval, “ has created 
us that we may accomplish in Him the 
spiritualisation of the non-existent... . 
We have only one aim: to snatch ourselves 
from destiny and to take along with us the 
ethereal world that we have to bear beyond 
the Dragon’s coils. We have only one 
method: to understand, submit to, and 
accomplish by our own volition, the Divine 
Will.’ 

This is well enough; but if we inquire 
whence Papus derives his knowledge of the 
astral world, and of the sublime scheme by 
which man is to aid God in the perfection 
of the universe, we find ourselves thrown 
back on the old and somewhat faded prin- 
ciple of belief on authority. Papus, if we 
understand him, says that the knowledge 
of hidden things has, in all ages, been 

reserved by secret societies, the Martinists 
verivin theirs from the Rosicrucians, who 
ot it from the Templars, who received it 
rom the Gnostics, who had it from the 








Pythagoreans who got it from the Egyptians 
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who were instructed by Moses. Here things 
get a little mixed; but it seems that Moses 
himself derived his knowledge from the 
Egyptian mysteries, which got theirs by way 
of the Hyksos, or shepherd-kings ; from the 
Brahmins of India, who were mainly in- 
structed by one Ram, a Celtic Druid. This 
does not seem a very likely story, and our 
confidence in it is not increased by the 
terrible mess which Papus, or, rather, his 
authority, Fabre d’Olivet, a mad musician, 
who wrote in the early part of the century, 
makes of dates and names. Thus, he tells 
us that Ram, whose date he puts at 
6708 n.c., “established in Thibet the See 
of the Sovereign Pontiff, and, changing 
his battle name of Ram (the male sheep) 
into his former priestly one of Lam 
(lamb), founded the Lamaist worship . . .” 
—thereby proving that the Thibetans 
made bad puns in English nearly 8,000 
ears ago. ‘The Scandinavian Odin, we 
Sos too, was “the initiate of Zoroaster 
and the creator of the Teutonic tradition 
made popular in our days by Wagner”; 
while Orpheus, whose existence Aristotle 
denied, and who is now generally accepted 
by scholars as a sort of literary peg on which 
the Pythagoreans, after the break-up of their 
Italian School, hung their doctrines, is said 
to have been ‘‘raised in Greece to the rank 
of Supreme Pontiff,” and to have fiourished 
nine centuries before Pythagoras. After this, 
one’s capacity for wonder is exhausted, and 
the statements that the same Orpheus was 
“the comrade in initiation of Moses and 
brought up in the same temple of Osiris,”’ that 
the Philistines were the descendants of the 
Hyksos, and that Christianity “ received 
her sacred rites and forms from a theo- 
sophist of the Alexandrian School, named 
Ammonius,” leave the reader unmoved. 

It would be easy, but probably unjust, to 
denounce the collector of all this rubbish, 
the dregs and rinsings of human thought 
before the spread of experimental science 
had made it possible for man to arrive at a 
rational eo of Nature, as an im- 
postor or a charlatan. Conscious imposture, 
however, is not perhaps so common as was 
at one time thought, and, if Papus’ state- 
ment that none of his organisations accept 
any pecuniary contributions from their 
members is to be taken literally, the 
usual motive for imposture is here absent. 
Moreover, the intoxicating effect on the 
partly-educated of an undigested mass of 
imaginative reading is well known, and 
there is no antecedent reason why Papus 
should not be as sincere as Swedenborg, 
whose visions are to most of us as fantastic 
as his own, and as free from desire of per- 
sonal aggrandisement as Loyola, whose 
talent for organisation he seems to possess 
in miniature. But he gives with a candour 
not imitated from mystics of the Blavatsky 
type, the provenance of most of his dogmatic 
statements, and it is amusing to trace from 
these the way in which the bubble he has 
blown has increased as fresh sources for 
its supply have become available. Thus, 
the Pistis Sophia, or Gnostic gospel [noticed 
in the Acapemy of November 28, 1895], 
whose vague phrases may easily be forced 
into line with those of later mystics, is 
largely quoted from in the present volume. 








But —a- a Latin version of the Coptic 
MS. has been available since 1857, no 
reference to it was ever made by Papus 
or his friends until M. Amélineau, the 
well-known Egyptologist, translated it 
into French in 1895, and thus put it 
within their reach. As to the props 
used by Papus in the construction of his 
edifice, and since thrown away by him, 
their name is legion, but one example must 
here suffice. In the first edition (1888) of 
the book before us, the Preface is signed 
“« Papus, membre de la Société Théosophique,” 
and he breathes in it the pious hope 
that he may “prove to all that occult 
science is not a collection of vague dreams, 
and may thereby swell the list of thousands 
of members who, from the five parts of the 
world, have ranged themselves round the 
banner of the Theosophical Society.” In 
the present edition he speaks of the same 
Theosophical Society as having “tried to 
pass off as a pure initiation an entire adapta- 
tion of heterodite elements drawn from all 
parts,” and says magisterially that “ we 
contend that this society does not represent 
a centre of initiation in the East, and we 
make this contention because we have seen 
real Eastern initiates who have proved to us 
. . . that initiation and compilation are two 
different things.” Verily, the Directing 
Intelligences or Unknown Superiors who 
have throughout, according to Papus, in- 
spired his actions have preserved in the 
“astral” world a most human degree of 
fallibility. 


A MADDER WORLD. 


Cuba Past and Present. By Richard Davey. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Tuts book is timely, yet it would have 
been just as interesting a year ago. Its 
merit lies not in its pertinence to the 
American-Spanish War, and to Cuba’s 
future, but in the closeness of its de- 
scriptions of Cuban life. “More and more 
in this suffocating age does one race of men 
desire reports of another. Perhaps this 
desire moves downward. It is the civilised 
man who wants to know the less civilised. 
So seeking, he recaptures impulses that he 
has sternly quelled in himself, but which, 
nathless, be would not willingly let die. 
When he reads about a wild and erring people, 
these primal impulses kick within him. He 
likes the kicking; he says, with Elia (who 
applied his words to the immoral old 
comedies)—‘‘I am glad for a season to take 
an airing beyond the diocese of the strict 
conscience, not to live always in the pre- 
cincts of the law courts, but now and then, 
for a dream-while or so, to imagine a world 
with no meddling restrictions. . . . I come 
back to my cage and to my restraint the 
fresher and more healthy for it.” 

Mr. Davey’s book imparts this kind of 
pleasure. It is full of personal observations 
of a land in which wilder modes and codes 
than ours prevail, where men are less 
strenuous, more passionate, less orderly, 
more interesting. Thus it is in Elia’s mood 








of mental detachment that the reader will 
read of such an incident as the following— 
so Spanish, so Cuban, so remote from our 
dusty London life. It was in 1850, after 
General Lopez had led a filibustering expe 
dition to Cuba from the United States. In 
Havana scores of young Cubans, suspected 
of complicity, were shot without trial. 


‘The feeling soon reached such a pitch that 
no native-born Cuban would be seen speaking 
toa Spaniard. The Carnival gaieties were sus. 
pended, and the city was thrown into d 
mourning. The Spaniards, resolved to mar 
their contempt for the islanders, gave a ball at 
the Filarmonia. Groups of young Cubans 
forced their way through the terrified dancers, 
and proceeded to insult and disfigure a portrait 
of Queen Isabella II. The confusion was 
terrible, and many ladies were severely hurt. 
Yet the incident was allowed to pass without 
any attempt being made to discover and punish 
the offenders, who, by the way, were masked. 
A few weeks afterwards, a Cuban lady of high 
rank and great wealth, hoping to cast oil on 
troubled waters, hired the same hall, and sent 
out invitations for a tertullia, to which she bade 
representatives of both the belligerent parties. 
The consequences were ghastly. The Spanish 
officers and the Cuban jeunesse dorée found 
themselves, suddenly and unexpectedly, face to 
face. An unlucky jest, at the expense of an 
old Spanish officer, fired the mine, and in a 
moment the ball-room was in an uproar, and 
the scene of gaiety changed to one of combat, 
Ladies fainted and were trampled under foot, 
chandeliers fell smashing to the ground, and the 
most awful and horrible confusion ensued. 
Five or six people were killed—among them 
a Spanish lady of distinction—and nearly a 
hundred ns were seriously hurt. As to the 
luckless hostess, she betook herself to Europe 
at the earliest possible opportunity, and there 
remained ; but from that day to this the 
incidents at the Filarmonia Ball have never 
been forgotten in Cuba. Some of the young 
brawlers were arrested, and certain of them— 
youths belonging to the richest families in the 
city—were imprisoned in the Morro Castle, 
and thence transported to Ceuta, the Spanish 
penal station in Morocco, whence they never 
returned.” 

Of such unthinkable scenes the history of 
Cuba’s relations with Spain is full. Their 
multiplication has produced rebellion and 
war. ‘To be sure, there will be readers who 
will take Mr. Davey’s pages to heart, and 
refuse to repress their noble rage as they 
pass from chapter to chapter of wrong and 
oppression. Mr. Davey does not rage. 
He is calm about Cuba, for he has been 
there. On our own minds he has left the 
impression that there is little to choose 
between the Cubans and their oppressors, 
and that our American cousins have put 
their hands to a very tough, though noble, 
business. There is, indeed, no element of 
simplicity in the situation. It is full of 
complications, and, wherever moral fibre 
would help out, there it seems lacking. 
The Cubans are not united. In Havana 
they cheer the Spent troops with wild 
enthusiasm, while their fellows in the 
interior starve rather than not hate Spain. 
Each party is moved by self - interest. 
As for cruelty, General Weyler’s excesses 
can be matched, in Mr. Davey’s opinion, 
by those of Maceo and Manuel Garcia. You 
have only to consider the composition of the 
rebel force, with its tremendous admixture 
of discharged field-hands, coolies, ex-slaves, 
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and cosmopolitan riff-raff, to accept this 
comparison. 
One thing is very certain: these 
hordes of ill-armed rebels form a human 
tacle as wild and dreadful as any on 
which the sun looks down. Few of us 
realise the conditions under which Garcia’s 
seventy thousand wander the gorgeous but 
miasmal forests, in which their exact where- 
abouts are often known to the Spaniards by 
the vultures that whirl above this sea of 
n. Mr. Davey suggests that the terrible 
aceo, whose death is not even now quite 
roved, will be made the hero of a score 
of novels. We do not doubt it; and what 
backgrounds to his story will be possible! 
Take this : 


“In the dry season matters area trifle better, 
the fevers diminish, and it is possible to sleep 
in the open air without serious risk. The 
insects, too, are a trifle less vicious, and the 
brilliant moonlit winters’ nights are often 
pleasant enough. Then the bivouac becomes 
endurable, and if the enemy is sufficiently 
distant, a certain element of gaiety lends a 

icturesque, even romantic, character to the 
baric gathering. Then negroes twang their 
banjoes, blow their horns, and dance in rings, 
and the white adventurers gather round the 
ae fires, to tell old-world stories, or dream, 
perchance, of their childhood, spent under more 
temperate skies—and in their heart of hearts, 
as their recollection slips back to home, to regret 
they ever embarked on such pitiful ac ventures 
as these. Suddenly the alert is called, the 
trumpet blows, an order is hoarsely shouted, 
and the motley crowd moves on elsewhere, or is 
commanded to make a descent on some planta- 
tion to demand provisions, and, may be, if the 
owner does not comply, to fire his sugar canes. 
Not unfrequently, to screen their flight, they set 
light to the prairie or to the forest, and the 
grass yy the trees burn on for days and nights 
on end.” 


We return to smiling Havana, that from 
the sea looks like Cadiz, and within recalls 
Pompeii. It has 230,000 inhabitants. The 
city is irregular in shape, and a vivid ochre 
in the general hue of its houses. Its sky-line 
is broken by domes and towers, and by lank 
cocoa-nut palms. ‘The shops are, or were, 
excellent ; many of them are now ruined. Up 
the Cerro, the handsomest of the streets, the 
eye passes from villa to villa of the old 
Spanish families, each bowered in its stately 
gardens. The Calzada de la Reina, a wide 
shopping street, is as pretty and exhilar- 
ating as one could ak. In this down- 
trodden land ‘no Havanese lady ever 
condescends to leave her victoria to enter 
ashop. The shopman invariably brings out 
his wares for her inspection, and the bar- 
gaining takes place in the open street, and 
is often very animated and amusing.” 

gg ave and theatres are gay and 
ous. Indeed, 


“take Havana for all in all, in times of peace 
it is by far and away the pleasantest city in the 

thern Hemisphere—the most resourceful, 
for it has capital public libraries, museums, 
clubs, and theatres. Of an evening it is quite 
charming; then the streets are thronged with 
People until early morning. The bands play 
selections from the latest o —even Wag- 
herian airs—the sefioras and sefioritas parade 
up and down with their attendant cabaleros, 
and mostly in evening, nay, full ball dress, 
with only a lace veil over their heads. A 


The 
popu 





brilliant double line of equipages fills the 
central drive, and very smart many of them 
are—as well turned out as any in Hyde 
Park or the Bois. The cafés, and there are 
hundreds of them, are dazzling with electric 
and incandescent light, and packed by a 
motley crowd as picturesque as it is animated. 
Negreeses, in gaudy cast-off finery, off-r you 
dulce or sweetmeats, and coloured boys cry 
limonata and ice-water. Everybody has a 
cigarette between their lips or their fingers. 
Banjos twang and mandolines tinkle in all 
directions, and if you chance to get a good 
seat at the Café Dominico, or the Louvre, 
where the world of fashion is wont to assemble 
to suck ice-drinks through long straws, smoke 
cigarettes, and criticise their neighbours, you 
can pass many an amused hour, watching the 
passing show of this West Indian Vanity Fair.” 


This is alluring. To be sure it is a little 
odd to find “the splendid palace of the 
Aldama family” introduced into the cata- 
logue of the glories of Havana, and then to 
learn——aftera hundred pages—thatthe palace 
is now a cigar factory. However, tobacco is 
king at Havana, and may well be housed 
in a decayed palace. Mr. Davey’s tobacco 
talk is short, but informing. The best 
tobacco fields are reached by train from 
Havana to Guanajay, a journey of only 
twelve miles. Here the traveller discovers 
that the largest plantations do not exceed 
thirty acres. The drying processes are very 
simple, and the niceties of the cultivation 
can only be appreciated by close and pro- 
longed attention. Each plant is cared for; 
it is almost loved by a negro worker, who 
finally picks its leaves with extreme 
deftness. And always the field hands must 
keep watch for the vivijaguas. The vivi- 
jaguas are ants of great size and greed, and 
the crop on which they get a foothold is 
doomed. A tobacco plantation is a pretty 
sight, and a delightful fragrance is wafted 
from those plants which are allowed to bloom 
for seeding purposes. Her tobacco fields 
are still the wealth of Cuba, despite the 
rise of new tobacco-growing areas in Asia 
Minor, Egypt, and parts of Europe, and the 
United States. For the tobacco of the Vuelta 
Abajo district is the finest in the world; 
and taking all kinds of Cuban tobacco into 
view, the exports are enormous. England 
alone takes one hundred million cigars from 
Cuba every year, paying about £2,000,000 
for them. The Cubans never smoke cigars, 
but they roll and inhale cigarettes from 
sunrise to star-light. 

By nature these same Cubans are an 
easy-going race, happy in their family 
life, loving pleasure, and addicted only to 
the humarer vices. It remains to be seen 
how they will fare under the non-Spanish 
rule in storeforthem. The odd thing is that 
Cuba’s patience gave out just when Spain 
was beginning to deserve it. During the 
last decade Spain had realised that Cuba 
was no comedy, but lay within “‘ the diocese 
of her strict conscience.” But she had 
realised it too late! 


FROM ARISTOTLE TO ARNOLD. 


The Principles of Criticism. By W. Basil 
Worsfold, M.A. (George Allen.) 


No one will deny that this is a book of a kind 
which ought to be written. The criticism 
of to-day has many merits: it is almost in- 
variably honest, sympathetic, well-informed : 
it is illumined by two or three brilliant 

ersonalities. But it is undeniably wanting 
in principle. It has not formed for itself 
any very clear conception of what literature 
ought to be, or of what its own real function 
is in face of the chaos that claims to be 
literature. It is hand to mouth criticism, 
somewhat careless, for all its flexibility and 
grace, of the method, the standard. The 
obvious cure for this defect, as Mr. Worsfold 
has seen, is reflection. The critic who takes 
his work seriously is bound, in the first 
place, to consider his forerunners, to appre- 
ciate and to analyse the varying points of 
view from which the master minds have 
regarded their craft. Having done so 
much, he is equally bound to waive undue 
deference to the master minds and to think 
out his own principles and his own method 
for himself. In both these processes Mr. 
Worsfold proposes to afford him some assist- 
ance : in the first, by exposition, in the second 
byexample. About half the present book con- 
sists of a series of essays in which Mr. Wors- 
fold sets forth the practice and theories of 
those writers who have made the very broadest 
and most far-reaching contributions to the 
science of criticism. Plato, Aristotle, Addi- 
son, Lessing, Cousin, and Matthew Arnold 
are the half-dozen chosen for study ; and, as 
Mr. Worsfold points out, they serve well to 
illustrate the parallel lines, of attention 
mainly to form, and attention mainly to 
matter, on which criticism has hitherto 
advanced. The historical survey finished, 
Mr. Worsfold proceeds to gather from it 
some principles for modern practice, and to 
apply these in four essays upon ‘“ The Inter- 
pretative Power of Poetry,” ‘‘The Drama 
as a Composite Art,” ‘‘The Novel as a Form 
of Literature,” and ‘‘ Authority in Literature 
and Art.” It is in this second section of 
his work that Mr. Worsfold appears to us 
weakest. As an expounder he is well 
enough; a little academic perhaps, a little 
unready to translate abstract technicalities 
of discussion into their vital modern equiva- 
lents, but certainly p»instaking and cer- 
tainly intelligent. But clearly he has not 
the synthetic mind. He fails astonishingly, 
as it seems to us, to grapple with the real 
problem, which, at the present moment of 
its evolution, criticism has to solve. Or 
rather, having stated it analytically and 
historically, he evades it constructively. 
The problem, of course, is the funda- 
mental one of the relation of matter to 
form in literature; art for arit’s sake, 
the moral purpose in fiction, truth and 
beauty, realism and idealism. Such are 
the phrases and antitheses in which it 
inevitably presents itself. And the only 
solution can be a conciliation. To strike the. 
balance, to render unto style the a that 
be style’s, and to matter the things that be 
matter’s, that is really what we have to aim 





at ; not to perpetuate the ancient conflict, but 
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to find a common term, a formula, for 
peace and amity. Now one would have 


thought that, after going through the whole | 


thing, after setting Plato against Aristotle, 
and Lessing against Cousin, this is just 
what Mr. Worsfold would have seen; and, 
indeed, in his introductory chapter he claims 
as much. ‘ Validity of Judgment,” he says, 
‘is not to be assigned to any single test”; 
and again, “ I have endeavoured . . . to some 
extent to harmonise the different points 
of view from which master-minds have re- 
garded literature.” But, as a matter of fact, 
when you come to Mr. Worsfold’s actual 
treatment of critical problems, you find him 
almost entirely occupied with the question of 
matter and almost entirely disregarding that 
of form. Ideas and not ideas plus the pre- 
sentment of ideas, are to him the all in all 
of letters. He has an admirably full subject 
index, but for such obvious items as ‘‘style”’ 
or “ local colour,” you will search it in vain. 
Indeed, for all Mr. Worsfold’s initial pro- 
fession of reconciling Plato and Aristotle, 
he ends by admitting himself a Platonist 
pure and simple. 


“‘In order to prevent any possible miscon- 
ception I would declare without delay that in 
criticism I adopt the idealistic standpoint in 
its entirety ; the standpoint, that is, of Plato 
and his modern disciple, Victor Cousin, that in 
literature thought is prior to form, and that 
excellence in art and literature is inseparably 
connected with the moral worth of the artist.” 


“Of the artist,” you observe; not even 
‘“‘of the work of art.” A thorough-going 
Platonist indeed! We do not complain 
merely that Mr. Worsfold neglects to give 
its due importance to style by the side of 
matter, but also that he submits the matter 
of art itself to outside criterions. Thus he 
converts the truth dwelt on by Matthew 
Arnold, that serious poetry must deal first 
and foremost with moral ideas, into the 
fallacy that poetry must give such an in- 
terpretation of life as shall commend itself 
to Mr. Worsfold’s own theology : 


‘He must so combine his characters and 
incidents as to exhibit the underlying control 
of a supreme intelligence, manifested in the 
working of physical and moral laws. He must 
reconcile the prevalence of accident with the 
existence of design, and satisfy the inherent 
sense of justice, which is founded upon a belief 
in the existence of this supreme intelligence. 
In short, he must humanise the facts of life 
with the moral sense.” 


A pretty criterion this. It excludes from 
the category of great works of art not Zvss 
of the D'Urbervilles only, but King Lear ; 
both of which, dealing as they do essentially 
with moral ideas, must be condemned by Mr. 
Worsfold, because they present the facts of 
life precisely as out of harmony with the 
moral sense, the ‘supreme intelligence” in 
fatal conflict with the “inherent sense of 
—. We are entirely grateful to Mr. 
orsfold for recalling criticism to a recog- 
nition of the desirability of principles, but 
in formulating these we cannot bring our- 
selves to think that he is very helpful. 








A PLEASANT GOSSIP. 


Essays at Eventide. By Thomas Newbigging. 
(Gay & Bird.) 


Mr. Tomas Newsicarne is quite a veteran 
in authorship ; having made his first appear- 
ance between covers as far back as the year 
1857. He has since published a History of 
the Forest of Rossendale, Old Gamul (a lyrical 
play), several treatises of a technical nature, 
and a distinctly interesting monograph on 
Fables and Fabulists. To crown these labours, 
he now gives us Essays at Eventide—a book 
which, despite many merits, falls, we think, 
considerably short of its titular promise. 
One searches Mr. Newbigging’s pages in vain 
for the quiet and mature things such a title 
as Essays at Eventide suggests ; the medita- 
tive, introspective touch that comes with 
years is entirely wanting, and the tone 
throughout inclines to the instructional, and 
is, at times, even pedagogic. Neither can 
the subjects handled be considered especially 
referable to ‘‘ eventide.” 

Least to our mind is the paper on Burns. 
Mr. Newbigging calls it ‘‘a rhapsody,” 
thereby doing questionable kindness to an 
innocent form of composition. 


“ Burns,” we are told, “is Scotland’s greatest 

son. . . . Though poor be the chamber in 
which he first saw the light, he was, and is, 
one of the mighty kings of humanity, and sits 
enthroned for ever. He was a great spirit. 
No mortal eye ever saw him. All that his 
contemporaries beheld of Burns was the poor 
casket in which the man was enshrined. His 
weaknesses, his aberrations, his debaucheries, 
were not the real Burns, but only blots on the 
scutcheon. . . . Many of his poems are lowly 
in character—some of them may even be con- 
sidered vulgar. All the same, they are great 
and noble. . . . Lowly, vulgar, great all the 
same (sic).”” 
The foregoing appears to us to be an 
excellent sample of the kind of writing that 
nobody wants. It proves nothing, serves 
no purpose. 

Again, in the essay entitled “A Philistine 


on the Egotism of Literary Men,” Mr. New- | 


bigging makes his Philistine inquire : 

** But why talk of mayoral feasts in this con- 
nection ? To my thinking it must be a galling 
subject to the literary class, and is one of the 
strongest arguments against the pretensions 
they put forth; for here am I, utterly lacking 
in anything like genius, a constant guest at the 
mayoral table ; whereas, what chance has any 
poor devil of an author, as such, with all his 
genius, of an invitation to a mayor’s banquet ?” 


Comment, excepting, perhaps, from Sir 
Walter Besant, would be superfluous. Mr. 
Newbigging adds : 


‘* Determined that the case for literature and 
its votaries should not go by the board, I took 
the precaution, subsequently, to go most care- 
fully and thoroughly into the whole question ; 
and having completed an elaborate defence of 
literary men to my own entire satisfaction, I went 
over to pay asurprise visit to my Philistine friend, 
with the view of utterly demolishing his 
superficial and sophistical arguments. Alas! 
when the door of his dwelling was opened in 
answer to my knock, I was informed by the 
attendant that he had the previous night died 
suddenly of a surfeit of stewed eels !”’ 


“Stewed eels,” we submit, scarcely meets 
the requirements of poetic justice. ‘“‘ Turtle” 


would have been better, and there is a well- 
established precedent for lampreys. 

Our essayist is on much surer ground 
when he deals with such subjects as ‘ Ob. 
scurity in Literature,” ‘‘ The Literary Work 
of Mazzini,” ‘The Paraphrases,” ‘ The 
‘ Conceit’ in Literature,” ‘‘Occasional Poets,” 
and “ Fablesand their Authors.” These papers 
—and it is only fair to mention that they 
occupy by far the greater portion of the 
volume—are, on the whole, brightly written, 
informing, and calculated to throw a certain 
amount of new light on the several literary 
by-paths to which they bear reference. Mr. 
Newbigging has evidently read widely aad 
appreciatively. His sympathies may be said 
to end with Browning and Froude; but wu 
to that mark he is sound.and thorough, a 
has plenty to say that is worth the hearing. 
In “ Occasional Poets ” he — some 
forgotten lyrics by Thomas Love Peacock, 
which are not only pleasing, but singularly 
“modern” in manner. ‘The Literary 
Work of Mazzini,” also, is an essay notable 
for its compression, and for the compre- 
hensive view it affords of a writer whose 
merits have been largely overshadowed by 
his fame in political directions. ‘‘ Fables 
and their Authors” appears to be, toa great 
extent, reprint from the author’s previously 
published work on the subject. It contains 
in outline, however, pretty well all one 
could desire to know about the fable asa 
form of literary art—though, for the sake 
of completeness, the list of distinguished 
fabulists should, we think, have included 
the names of Bacon, Swift, Carlyle, and 
R. L. Stevenson. Carlyle, it is true, com- 
mitted himself to but four of these ‘‘ parodies 
of human life,” and one of them is chiefly 
“application.” On the other hand, there 
can be no doubt that he had in him the 
makings of a really fine fabulist, and he 
possessed sufficient faith in his work to 
venture on the pseudonym of ‘ Pilpay, 
Junior.”’ The omission of Bacon is, to say 
the least of it, remarkable; and how Mr. 
Newbigging as a friend of the fable, and a 
Scot to boot, could forget Stevenson, passes 
comprehension. 


BLOODY STRATAGEMS. 


Cromwell’s Scotch Campaigns, 1650-1. By 
W. 8S. Douglas. (Elliot Stock.) 


Tux serious appeal of this treatise is to 
students of aliheg history, to Mr. Oman, 
and other such who occupy themselves with 
the niceties of the “art of war.’ Carlyle, 
as Mr. Douglas himself points out, has dealt 
adequately enough with “the spiritual 
significance and true inwardness” of the 
momentous struggle between Cromwell and 
rallied Scotch lesaiie, while in Dr. Gardiner’s 
memorable volumes the broad results of the 
campaigns of 1650 and 1651, military and 
litical alike, have been duly set forth. 
at remains for Mr. Douglas is a more 
minute and circumstantial inquiry into the 
strategy, the marches and counter-marches, 
defences and assaults, firstly, of the period 
which ended in the defeat of the Kirk st 





Dunbar Drove, and, secondly, of the year’s 
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campaign which culminated in the even 
more decisive event at Inverkeithing. This 
he has carried out mainly with the help of 
the contemporary London news-sheets pre- 
served in that magnificent collection of the 
“King’s Pamphlets” in the British Museum. 
Dr. Gardiner had, of course, ransacked his 
material before him—what has Dr. Gardiner 
not ransacked ?— but for Carlyle, Mr. 
Douglas ventures to suggest that Carlyle 

ssibly “skimmed through the King’s 

amphlets,” as through an important col- 
lection of documents about the French 
Revolution while “standing on a ladder in 
the British Museum.” Mr. Douglas writes 
—he tells you so himself—as an amateur; 
let us add that it is as an amateur of 
wide historical information and an almost 
microscopic devotion to his subject. The 
amateurishness, if we may say so, is mainly 
to be found in the footnotes, which are apt 
to be somewhat irrelevant and even flippant, 
discursive of all things in heaven and earth 
from George Meredith to the royal game of 
golf. Also Mr. Douglas is subject to occa- 
sional fits of high spirits, which make him 
write like this : 

‘‘ Forward, then, to the attack; hurrah for 
the ten-mile ride that will bring us to 
Hamilton! Yet, stay; it is a camisade or 
night-surprise that is intended ; and men must 
feed if they would fight, So ‘the barnyairds 
within the toune and adjoyneing villages payed 
for that daye’s and a part of the night’s 
quarters,’ it is ‘ near ten ’ ere we fall in for the 
advance. And what is this? The moon has 
risen a8 we supped ; she has quartered fine, 
traitress that she is; yon white line of rime, 
by the river verge as we skirt it, shows that a 
frost has succeeded to the spell of blustering 
weather in the mid-week and week-end. 
Cranreuch or block ice, it is all one to us: 
on we go. But what evil luck that the moon 
should be shining so clear! I ken her horn: 
I would I had seen it at any other time. For, 
between her light overhead and the hardening 
ground under the horses’ hoofs, there is no 
hiding the sight or muffling the sound of our 
advance. We are ‘heard a mile off any place 
before we come to it.’ And here is the moon, 
where sentries should be if the English are on 
the alert ; and yonder is the town-port where 
his guard should be watching. Yet never a 
vedette do we encounter, never a man is on 
sentry-go by the gateway! What does it 
mean? Is Lambert there at all? Is he laying 
& trap for us, or sleeping careless in farcical 
security ‘after his march’? Halt!” 


Surely a little eccentric? But, eccentri- 

cities apart, Mr. Douglas is an industrious 

student, and has made a by no means neg- 

— contribution to the journey-work of 
story. 

We do not know what the precise extent 
of Carlyle’s aquaintance with the King’s 
Pamphlets may have been, but so far as 
the ‘saa of Cromwell is concerned, 
he has not left much gleaning for Mr. 
Douglas. Indeed, of Cromwell himself, the 
man as distinguished from the tactician, 
there is not so much as might be expected 
inthe book. The grim reputation won at 
Wexford and at Drogheda is luridly re- 
flected in the state of the rustic Scotch mind 
at the news of Cromwell’s march into the 
land. “The general,” says Whitelocke, 
“rode through a great town of Scotland, 
and there was not a man to be found in it. 





In all their march the army saw not one 
Scotsman under sixty years of age, nor any 
Scots youth above six.” And the women 
“fell on their knees begging that they 
would not burn their breasts before they 
destroyed them, and children begging to 
save their lives.” Later on we get some 
picture of Cromwell ill, and very intractable 
to the physicians. He has ague and the 
stone, but is ‘not sensible that he has 
grown an old man.” He walks in the 
garden and rides abroad in a coach, but is 
driven in again “by reason of the ill 
vapours proceeding from a Scotch mist.” 
The Council of State sends two doctors from 
England to inquire into his health, who 
‘found my Lord General in a good temper.” 
And the entourage are grateful: “I am 
glad your doctors are come down, because, 
though Dr. Goddard is a very able and 
honest man, yet they will be able with more 
majesty to overcome my Lord for his health, 
and will be some stay to the overworkings 
of his affection to go out to the army too 
soon.” An indomitable, an iron man! 


A SCHOLAR POET. 


Poems. By Ernest Hartley Ooleridge 


(Lane. ) 


WueEn a gentleman, after busy years spent 
in other pursuits, gathers together the poems 
which during these years he has from time 
to time written—poems entirely personal in 
character, written to please himself and his 
friends—there is no call for the critic to 
brace himself for the attack. The book is not 
one for studious appraisal, any more than 
was last night’s dinner in a hospitable 
house. The writer, so to speak, invites us 
to a similar poetical repast: we read—that 
is to say, we partake of his salt; and we 
say either nothing or nothing but what is 
commendable. This, it seems to us, is the 
right attitude for a reviewer to a with 
such a volume as Mr. Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge’s Poems. 

In the present instance praise is easy 
and natural. Mr. Coleridge’s little book is 
cultured and urbane, modest and agreeable. 
His themes are his friends; his forbears— 
his father, Derwent Coleridge, and his 
father, the great Samuel Taylor Coleridge ; 
his faith; and his love. ,The private or 
amateur poet need want no other themes 
than these. Mr. Coleridge’s manner is 
quiet, reserved, reminiscent of good models. 
Let us quote Mr. Coleridge when in a mood 
for portraiture : 


“ JANE. 


Thirteen years old, and five feet four, 

Looks like sixteen, or it might be more; 

See, she is smiling, has caught your stare : 
‘Strangely, undoubtedly, splendidly fair.’ 
Spinning away like a humming top: 

‘ Wait,’ say the wise ones, ‘ until she stop ; 
Wait for the uttermost, tottering twirl, 

Pick up your beauty, an over-grown girl!’ 
Nay, she is fashioned in juster mould, 

Beauty is beauty, nor waxeth old. 

Mouth that is mobile, with mischievous twist, 
That will not—and will not—but wills to be 





Eyes that some great love will soften and wet, 
Eyes that some t will never forget ; 

Hands that can dle with masculine will ; 
Hands that can fondle with maidenly skill ; 
Voice of archangel that’s heard in the hymn, 
Chanted by choir of Cherubim.” 


And here is one of Mr. Coleridge’s quiet 
thoughts on friendship, quietly and grace- 
fully expressed : 


‘* EXPERTO CREDE. 


Men lean on pleasant staves for many years, 
And gladly use them day by day ; 

So sweet the journey is, they have no fears 
How long and weary is the way. 

Until the staff is broken—then they know 
How much they leant upon their friend ; 

And o’er the dull, hard way they sadly go, 
And speed them forward to the end.” 


And, finally, here is one of the half-dozen 
poems in which the greatest Coleridge of 
them all figures. Mr. E. H. Coleridge is a 
loyal grandson : 
‘* INSORIPTION FOR THE ‘ COLERIDGE 
CortaGE,’ AT NETHER STOWEY. 


Stranger, beneath this roof in byegone days 
Dwelt Coleridge. Here he sang his witching 


lays 
Of that strange Mariner, and what befel, 
In mystic hour, the Lady Christabel. 
-~ here what time the summer breeze flew 
ree 
Came Lamb, the gentle-hearted child of glee; 
Here Wordsworth came, and _ wild- eyed 
Dorothy ! 
Now all is silent, but the taper light 
Which from these cottage windows shone at 
night, 
Hath streamed afar. To these great souls was 
given 
A double portion of the Light of Heaven!” 
To the words “ Hath streamed afar” Mr. 
Coleridge appends this passage from one of 
his grandfather’s letters to Citizen Thelwall: 
“The light shall stream to a far distance 
from my cottage window.” 
This kindly little book is pleasantly 
published in a style recalling the poetical 
volumes of the early years of the century. 





BRIEFER MENTION. 





Rowing. By R. P. P. Rowe and ©. M. 
Pitman. With Contributions by ©. P. 
Serocold, F. C. Begg, and 8. Le B. Smith. 
Punting by P. W. Squire. ‘The Bad- 
minton Library.” (Longmans, Green & 
Co.) 

EN years ago, in the early days of the 
Badminton Library, a volume was pub 
lished on Boating, which the course of time has 
superseded. A new volume on Rowing and 

Punting has now been written, which does 

not contain a single line of the older work. 

Only one or two of the illustrations have 

been retained, the rest, as may be seen from 

internal evidence, are quite new. 

It may as well be said at once that no 
better book than this on the subject has ever 
yet been published; each section has been 
written by an expert, and the whole has 
been admirably welded together into a con- 
sistent whole. The historical and introduc- 
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tory chapter is full of details which will be 
new even to most boating men. The section 
on the art of Rowing may be read with 
advantage by the most finished oarsmen as 
well as by the man who has just begun to 
be coached in a tub. The principles of 
rowing on fixed and sliding seats are fully 
and clearly explained, and the directions 
are as satisfactory as anything short of oral 
instruction can possibly be. Rowing on a 
fixed seat is first dealt with, and then rowing 
on a sliding seat. The theoretical difference 
between the two forms is properly explained 
to be, that in rowing on a fixed seat the curve 
made by the shoulders in the air is an arc of 
a circle, with the fixed seat for its centre; 
in rowing on a slide the movement of the 
shoulders in relation to the seat is the same ; 
but the seat moves as the shoulders move, 
and the curve of the shoulders in the air is 
thus part of an ellipse, of which the front 
and back stops are the foci. The sliding 
seat thus has to move a comparatively short 
distance, while the shoulders move a con- 
siderably greater distance. It must, there- 
fore, move uniformly slower. Thus slide 
and shoulders, moving at a different pace, 
must begin and finish together, and keep 
their movement in exact proportion through- 
out. This explanation is perfectly clear to 
the rowing man, but it can only be made 
effective to the beginner by practice under 
a competent coach. From first to last a 
coach is absolutely necessary; but the 
chapter on the art of Rowing is an excellent 
supplement to the coach’s instruction. 

The chapter on Sculling is also excellent, 
and the pe ed given will be of the greatest 
use to the sculler. The reason why there 
are so many more good amateur oarsmen 
than scullers is contained in this one line: 
“The man who aspires to the highest 
honours in sculling should, so to speak, live 
in his boat.”” This no amateur ever does, 
and the consequence is, that whereas there 
are few professionals nowadays who would 
be fit for a place in a first-class amateur 
eight, even a second-class professional 
sculler could beat the best amateur. To 
mention the other chapters which should be 
read would simply be to give a list of the 
contents. Coaching and Training, the 
University Boat Race, Rowing at Oxford, 
Cambridge, Henley, Eton, and Putney, are 
followed up by a discourse on Boats and 
Oars, and five chapters on Punts, Punting, 
and Punters. The appendices are the 
fullest that have ever appeared in a book of 
this kind ; the illustrations, both drawn and 
from photographs, are of material use, and 
there are useful maps of the Putney, Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Henley courses. 


With Ski and Sledge over Arctic Glaciers. By 
Sir Martin Conway. (J. M. Dent.) 


Tuts book is a sequel to Zhe First Crossin 
of Spitsbergen (Spitzbergen, we learn with 
regret, is “‘an ignorant blunder”), which 
appeared last year. In July, 1897, accom- 
panied by Mr. E. J. Garwood, the com- 
panion of his former expedition, and by two 
men of Vesteraalen as attendants, the author 
setoutanew. Starting first from Klaas Billen 
Bay, the expedition proceeded north almost 
as far as to the 79th parallel. They might 


have gone further but for one of the ser- 








vants, in whom the prospect of a continued 
advance induced terrible pains in the 
stomach, together with a general lassitude 
which suggested the horrid possibility that 
before long the six-foot-four of him must be 
carried. The journey was performed mostly 
upon ski (which we are warned to pronounce 
skee), and the dangers which ordinarily beset 
the glacier were increased in this case by 
the absolutely unknown quality of the region 
which was bem traversed. Every new 
expanse that unfolded itself for the first 
time to the eye of man might be holding 
in reserve some new trap laid from the 
beginning by Nature, which, after so many 
thousand years, was at last to claim its 
victim. No wonder poor Svensen had 
pains in his stomach. Meanwhile, the 
unsympathetic Sir Martin was admiring the 
scenery and jotting down phrases which 
afterwards he elaborated into very —s 
passages of description. Here is one whic 
concludes with an admirable phrase that we 
can believe to have sprung into being upon 
the very night : 


‘Garwood and I shall ever remember the 
delight of this midnight march. High above 
the clear air that surrounded us was a dark blue 
roof of soft cloud, resting on skyey walls of 
marvellous colours, with streaks of stratus across 
them reflecting the golden sunlight. The sun 
itself was hidden in the north, but beneath it 
hung a reticulated web, woven of gold and 
Tyrian purple, through which shafts of tender 
light drooped down like eyelashes upon the 
snow. . . . Entranced with beauty we marched 
on and on over the wide snowfield, with a sense 
of boundless space, a feeling of freedom, a joy 
as in the ownership of the whole universe— 
emotions that in my experience only arise in the 
great clean places of the earth, where nothing 
lives and nothing grows, the great deserts and 
the wide snowfields. (Green country after such 
regions is land soiled by mildew.”’ 


While the leader made notes, his com- 
panion, Mr. Garwood, took the photographs 
which adorn the book, and loaded his pipe 
by jamming the tobacco in as tight as he 
could, and loosening the result with a cork- 
screw. The plan is a good one. 

The second incursion was from King’s 
Bay, south-east. The changes and chances 
which beset the explorers upon a water- 
logged snowfield are thus graphically set 
forth : 


‘“We steered a devious route, seeking to 
follow the white patches and to avoid the 
glassy blue areas where water actually came 
to the surface. But all that looked white was 
not solid. You would see the leader shufflin 
gingerly forward on his ski, trying to preten 
that he was a mere bubble of lightness. Sud- 
denly through he would go up to his knees, 
the points of his ski would catch in the depths, 
and a mighty floundering ensue.” 


Ski-ing is really an admirable sport, though 
ill-adapted for use in the temperate zone, 
and Sir Martin Conway’s account of various 
adventures in pursuing it are breathlessly 
humorous. The principal result of the way- 
farers’ toil is to have shown these regions to 
be not, like Greenland, covered by a single 
icesheet, but ‘‘a glaciated mountain and 
valley system. Each glacier in it is a clearly 
marked unit, with its evident watersheds 
dividing it from its neighbours.” 





On Plain and Peak. By Randolph Ll, 
Hodgson. (Westminster: Archibald 
Constable & Co.) 


Mr. Hopason ee to have enjoyed him. 
self in very good society during his latest 
sojourn in Austria, and to have rioted in 
excellent sporting adventures. He is to be 
heartily congratulated both on the physical 
and the intellectual results of kis pursuit. 
In him the youthfully enthusiastic Nimrod 
is inseparable from the manly, if some- 
what lyric, thinker. We have seldom 
come across a book of this class containing 
so abundant a record of exciting successes 
(and woeful failures} with gun and rifle, 
part passu with so much of the author's 
mind upon things visible and impalpable— 
all of which is highly creditable to his 
perceptive faculties. The narratives of 
shooting, driving, and stalking (or “‘ wrig- 
gling after”) the diverse and multitudinous 
denizens of the Bohemian forest-glades and 
of the mountain-escarpments of Tyrol, are 
intensely graphic and spirit-stirring. Mr. 
Hodgson describes also some strange and 
picturesquely - weird encounters with a 
‘phantom roebuck,” and he tells a grue- 
some, yet comical, story of a dead man left 
unburied in the ice-bound altitudes till the 
return of spring, and meantime serving his 
bereaved sons as a bait for foxes! 

The book is profusely and adequately 
illustrated by the Princess Mary of Thurn 
and Taxis, to whose consort (‘‘the best 
sportsman I know ”’) it is dedicated. 


The Life of Saint Hugh of Lincoln. By 
Herbert Thurston, 8.J. (Burns & Cates.) 


Great Sarnt Huon, of course, the famous 
Bishop of Lincoln in the last decade of the 
twelfth century ; not little Saint Hugh, also 
of Lincoln, the chi!d martyr, who, according 
to a persistent if barely credible tradition, 
was murdered some fifty years later within 
the Jewry of the cathedral city. Father 
Thurston writes from the point of view of a 
professed Catholic, and there are, therefore, 
certain questions connected with Saint 
Hugh’s life which he cannot approach with 
the absolutely unfettered mind of the scien- 
tific historian. They have been prejudged 
for him by the highest authorities of his 
church. With this inevitable reservation, 
however, we find his elaborate biography a 
singularly candid as well as a singularly 
learned account of a most striking career. 
More than the mere life of an individual, 
it is a valuable contribution to the study of 
the whole period of ecclesiastical history 
with which it deals. It is in part a transla- 
tion of a French work published in 1890 by 
a monk of the Grand Chartreuse ; and this 
in its turn was based, as any life of Saint 
Hugh must necessarily be, on the Magna Vita 
S. Hugonis by the bishop’s chaplain Adam, 
edited by Mr. Dimock for the Rolls Series. 
But Father Thurston has given much inde- 
pendent study to the subject, and has ex- 
panded the French life by something like 
one third its bulk. His additions and ex- 
pansions mainly concern points of es 
interest to students of English church 
history, and therefore treated more cursorily 
in a work primarily intended for foreig? 
readers. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 


A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 
Exizep For Lise MaJsestf. By James T. WuirtrakEr. 


A story of modern Russia, in which the incidents are nearly all 
real. It affords a picture of young intellectual life in Moscow 
under Czar Nicholas I., and it is hardly necessary to say that the 
scene of the story shifts to Siberia. (Chicago: Curts & Jennings. 


357 pp.) 
THe ADVENTURES OF A FRENCH SERGEANT. By Himsetr. 


This is a translation of the well-known work which purports to 
be the narrative of the adventures of Robert Guillemard, a French 
sergeant, during his campaigns in Italy, Spain, Germany, and 
Russia from 1805 to 1823. The story was first published in 
England in 1825. Its historic accuracy is open to question: 
Guillemard claimed to be the man who shot Nelson, and his account 
of the matter will be found in his second chapter. (Hutchinson 
& Co. 342 pp. 6s.) 


Cyrm WEsTWARD. By Henry Parrick RvssEt1. 


This tale, says Mr. Russell, ‘is intended to illustrate the reasoning 
by which its author was led to relinquish a benefice in the Anglican 
communion and to seek admission into the one and only ecclesias- 
tical body politic that can with truth be described as the Visible 
Church ‘ of all nations, and tribes, and peoples, and tongues.’”” The 
story is really a controversial pamphlet, and its purposeful note 
may be divined from the names of the characters: we have Mr. 
Seeking, the Rev. Frederick Erastian, Mr. Broadway, Mr. Bubbler, 
and Mr. Willstrong. Some letters which the author received 
during his period of inquiry from Cardinal Newman are introduced 
into the story. (Art and Book Company. 239 pp. 5s.) 


Toe DestinED Mar. By Georce Grirriru. 


A book which may be conveniently called weird. We gather that 
the villain of the story, Mr. De Vere Smythe, is the re-incarnation 
of a lost soul going about to lure another soul to destruction. 
His dealings in this kind with young Captain Chetwynd make the 
story, and they terminate in a duel scene in which a very grim 
effect is introduced. Early in the book Smythe and Chetwynd dis- 
cuss Miss Corelli’s Sorrows of Satan and Goethe’s Faust, and Mr. 
Griffith’s plot is a modification of the plots of those. There is a love 
element, and gambling at Monte Carlo, and a strange Russian 
princess, and a much needed happy ending. (F. V. White & Co. 
314 pp. 6s.) 


Lire’s Firrut Fever. By ELeAnor Homes. 


The struggles of two sisters left to fight their own way. The 
characters of the two girls, the beautiful Francesca and the clever 
Bettina, are in strong contrast. The younger sister’s struggle as a 
journalist gives a literary flavour to the story. ‘ ‘Thank you; that 
will do very nicely,’ as Betty foolishly affixed her name to a docu- 
ment, which for chicanery, unfairness, and double dealing, ought to 
have been framed and glazed, or at least published in the Author as 
& warning to all young writers.” Meanwhile, the vain and beauti- 
ful Francesca is also making her mistakes, but they are of another 
order. (Hurst & Blackett. 440 pp. 6s.) 


REVIEWS. 














Rupert of Hentzau. By Anthony Hope. 
(J. W. Arrowsmith. ) 
“Tue game was afoot now; who could tell the issue of it ?” 
Let that be our first quotation from Rupert of Hentzau. It is the 
last paragraph of chapter vi. ; but, indeed, the game is very much 





afoot through all the three hundred and eighty odd pages of 
this sequel to Zhe Prisoner of Zenda If the present volume seems 
to lack something of the freshness and spontaneity of The Prisoner 
of Zenda, the fault may be as much the reader’s as the author’s; 
but Queen Flavia must not be included in this generous suggestion. 
In Zenda she was a charming and romantic possibility; here she has 
become merely a tiresome woman who loves overmuch, and who lets 
all the world know it. She is the weak spot of this excellent story. 
All things are possible in the kingdom of Ruritania—else Rudolf 
Rassendyll must have wearied of this love-sick matron. 

We were told at the close of Zhe Prisoner of Zenda that, once a 
year, Fritz von Tarlenheim journeyed to Dresden carrying with him 
a little box“ in it lies a red rose, and round the stalk of the rose 
is a slip of paper with the words written: ‘ Rudolf—Flavia 
always.’ 

Such an arrangement was clearly indiscreet, and to such ardent 
lovers (one is apt to forget that the lady was married) not 
aboundingly satisfactory. Yet all might have gone well had not the 
Queen, on one occasion, been so rash as to send a letter with the 
red rose. Obviously, for this is romance land, that letter falls into 
the hands of Rupert of Hentzau, the wicked, but engaging villain of 
the book. Thus the Queen’s honour is imperilled. To save her 
honour by hindering, at any cost, Rupert’s attempts to bring this 
letter under the notice of the King becomes the object of certain 
brave gentlemen of Ruritania, and the motive of the book. In 
the end, after much plotting, spirited fighting, and some romantic 
killing, including the shooting of the King himself, that desire is 
gained, but at a heavy cost. For the Queen’s lover, Rudolf 
Rassendyl, is shot in the moment of triumph. The real King is 
already dead, but the people do not know it. The man who is 
lying on a stately bier, surmounted by a crown, and the drooping 
folds of the royal banner in the great hall of the palace, is not the 
last male Elphberg, but an English gentleman called Rudolf 
Rassendyl. 


“‘The highest officers guarded him ; in the Cathedral the Archbishop 
said a mass for his soul. He had lain there for three days; the evening 
of the third day had come, and early on the morrow he was to be buried. 
There is a little gallery in the hall that looks down on the spot where the 
bier stood ; here oe on this evening, and with me Queen Flavia. We 
were alone together, and together we saw beneath us the face of the 
dead man. He was clad in the white uniform in which he had been 
crowned ; the riband of the Red Rose was across his breast. His hand 
held a true red rose, fresh and fragrant; Flavia herself had set it there, 
that even in death he might not miss the chosen token of her love. I 
had not spoken to her, nor she to me, since we came there. We watched 
the pomp around him, and the trains of people that came to bring a 
wreath for him or to look upon his face. . . I saw women come and go 
weeping, and men bite their lips as they _ by. Rischenheim came, 
pale-faced and troubled; and while all came and went, there, im- 
movable, with drawn sword, in military stiffness, old Sapt stood at the 
head of the bier, his eyes set steadily in front of him, and his body never 
stirring from hour to hour through the long day.” 


Such in brief outline is the plot of the story, which is quite 
characteristic of Mr. Anthony Hope. The narrative is put into the 
mouth of Fritz von Tarlenheim, and it does not gain thereby. 
One of the laws of fiction should be that if a story is told in 
the first person, the narrator must not prose. His business is to 
make us see what he has seen, to ‘‘ get along” and not to moralise. 
The good Fritz gives way to the temptation a thought too often, 
He can rarely resist it at the beginning of the chapter, as thus: 


‘* The things that men call presages, presentiments, and so forth, are, 
to my mind, for the most part idle nothings: sometimes it is only that 
probable events cast before them a natural shadow which superstitious 
fancy twists into a heaven-sent warning ; oftener the same desire that 
gives conception works fulfilment, and the dreamer sees in the result of 
his own act and will a mysterious accomplishment independent of his 
effort.” 


Which is superfluous. Again, if an author elects to tell his 
story in the first person he must play the game. At every inci- 
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dent, at every adventure, at every conversation, the narrator must 
be present. In Rupert of Hentzau, Mr. Anthony Hope backs out of 
the restrictions he has imposed upon himself with delightful frank- 
ness. Fritz was often far away from the march of events. Con- 
sequently the author must employ such artifices as ‘ Years after, 
one of them told me the whole story without shame or reserve,” or 
“All of what passed at that interview Ido not know, but a part 
Queen Flavia herself told me, or rather to Helga, my wife ’’—arti- 
fices which do not make for verisimilitude in the reader’s mind. 
Nevertheless Rupert of Hentzau has given us real pleasure. It is told 
well and briskly, and if the love-making is a little thin, a little 
unconvincing, the fighting, the intrigues, the sense of romance are 
excellent. And the men (Mr. ©. D. Gibson has drawn these 
warriors of Ruritania in the best American manner) live. 


” * 7 * 


A Champion in the Seventies.” By Edith A. Barnett. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Possisiy in every generation the elders are distrustful of the ways 
of the children, and the children impatient of the ways of the 
elders. But never, perhaps, was that antagonism so strongly 
marked as during the decade between 1870 and 1880. Not only 
did the «sthetic movement part the elder and the younger genera- 
tion; but what was more important, those years saw the final out- 
break of the feminine revolt against innocence, ignorance, and 
domesticity, together with the first fruits of its results. We cannot 
yet tell what will be the verdict of « generation to which the New 
Woman will appear as old-fashioned as the girl of the period. But 
now that the dust and smoke of the conflict have settled down, we 
can take stock with some confidence of the position of the 
combatants. 

The author of A Champion in the Seventies has written far and 
away the best book on the subject that we have read. Many, many 
stories have been written round the girl who rebels against domestic 
life, turns her back on her home, becomes a successful novelist, and 
heaps coals of fire upon the parents who opposed her, and the 
relatives who laughed at her. But usually only half the story is 
told. Miss Barnett tells the whole story, and tells it with an insight 
and sympathy, as well as with a deftness of workmanship, that 
entitle her to rank as an artist. The Vassie family is admirably drawn 
—the selfish and rather narrow-minded father ; the fond and foolish 
mother, too cumbered about much serving to look beyond the 
horizon of the home; and the daughters, killing time in feeding the 
fowls and running unnecessary errands until such time as marriage 
shall open to them the gate of life. The mother’s position has a 
pathos which is not of yesterday or to-day only : 


‘Her strength half worn, her adult energies taken up with household 
and nursery cases, called upon to direct the career of women in the 
prime of life, women with at least as good an education as her own, 
women whose whole energies, nervous and physical, were a She 
had been occupied all the best years of her life in bearing children and 
in tiding them over the first trials of existence; and she had done her 
task well, for not one of the ten was born crippled or grew up sickly. 
For eight years of her life she had been more or less of an invalid, 
suffering, it is true, for the holiest of all causes, but still suffering and 
lifted out of the bustle of life. . . . But men and women do not 
come out of a lifelong imprisonment to lead the young in battle. 
Still less do they, from their fastness, seek to direct the details 
of their onward march. What knowledge have they of detail— 
of the progress of the campaign, of the movements of the enemy, 
of the numbers on their own side, or opposed to them? The 
do not even understand the nature, nor are they familiar wit. 
the handling of the arms of precision invented since they were taken out 
of the world’s strife. Under such commanders failure would be certain. 
But just because they were taken out of the world’s strife, they may 
have a clearer view of eternal right.” 


Of the daughters only Tabitha felt the futility of a life of fancy 
work, ‘I wish,” she said to her mother, “I’d something of my 
own to do.” 


“* Something of your own to do! For girls in our position it is 
impossible unless they are married. I suppose you would like to be 
married, and have a house of your own. If you would you should learn 
betimes to submit and be cheerful, even when you do not feel pleased. 





No man would be happy with a-wife who inquired into the whys and 
wherefores of everything he asked her to do.’ 

Tabitha exclaimed, ‘I’m sure I don’t want to be married, mamma!’ 
Of the ways of husbands she had but a single experience; and, for all 
she knew to the contrary, all husbands might be built on the same 
pattern. ‘That's not it at all. But you tell us that there’s no money, 
and that there’s scarcely enough for us now we are all at home. I want 
to know what’s going to become of us all when we’re old, forty or fifty 
or so. Tom/’ll come to live here, and it isn’t likely he’d want us all.’ 

‘ When your father and I are dead,’ said Mrs. Vassie, her voice trembli 
with emotion, ‘ when we are gone you will have your own money, an 
can go your own way, and can please yourself. But if you look forward 
to our death, if you have such wicked thoughts, you might keep them to 

ourself.’ ‘I don’t, mamma,’ said Tabitha, on the point of tears. ‘ You 

ow I don’t. But why can’t some of us earn something now? If I 
wait, I shall be too old to begin.’ ” 


And so the contest works itself out to the “ happy ending ””—so the 
author calls it—which is as sad as it is inevitable. And this is, 
perhaps, the most praiseworthy feature in an admirable book, that 
we recognise at once the inevitable consequences when everyone is 
striving whole-heartedly to fulfil a duty which is only half-under- 
stood. The story claims on its title-page to be a ‘‘true record.” 
It is true in a wider sense than that. It is not a tract from the 
Pioneer Club, but a study in reality. 


* ea * * 


Meg of the Scarlet Foot. By W. Edwards Tirebuck. 
(Harpers. ) 


Tuts is a somewhat incoherent book, and irritates by the extra- 
ordinary prickly staccato style which Mr. Tirebuck, who really can 
write lucidly when he chooses, has preferred to adopt. Like several 
others of the younger writers of fiction, he appears to be suffering 
from a temporary indigestion of Mr. Meredith. His characters 
are working folk, but they all rejoice in a shorthand method of 
conversation, a kind of tongue-gymnastics which they practise from 
morning to night, until you are fairly dazed. The course of the 
story itself is hard to trace through the froth of words. The 
scene is on the borders of the Welsh coalfields, where the heroine, 
Meg, is picked out of a stream and brought up by the mother of a 
dwarf watchmaker. Margit Millgate is a queer compound of 
cranky superstition and native human kindness, and this is her 
daily manner of speech : 


*«* N—o,’ she murmured, more deeply mystified. ‘Seemi’ly young 
life knows nothing about death. Seom'ly young death knows nothing 
about life—only in dreaming. Seemi’ly; seemi’ly. And yet, dear lad, 
I half believe there’s a glimmer of a change of look in thee. What it 
reads is beyond me—more’s the pity! And now you seem to look 
straight through at me, lad, but without eyes. J wonder ! I do wonder 
if—hey, Margit Millgate! but I’ve a mind to make you connily lift up 
the lap of his eye. If he were in life, you’d think nought of it. Just to 
see. Maybe there’d be a sign inside there? And may be not. Not. 
No, It’s ofnouse. Rest, lad, rest. I won’t trouble thee more. Come 
you down to the cot again, more-nor-ever strange missie,’ said Margit, 
descending. ‘I was mistaken, as far as I can tell. The feeling was 
wrong-—but one never knows for sure. Come you down, babs, from my 
Noah’s heaven, to my own earth again, and let me get on. Hullo! 
there’s Ark, drumming like a somebody-come-to-life-again thumping 
on a coffin-lid. Aye, aye, one never knows; one hears o’ such things. 
But I suppose I must finish food-making ? Whether for Noah living or 
Noah dead, there’d be a feast.’ ”’ 


As for the Scarlet Foot, it is a birthmark, and in some way 
mystically connected with the foundling Meg’s emotional ex- 
periences, which are many and intricate. She tries in vain to get 
rid of it by an exercise of faith at St. Winifred’s Well, and finds 
her happiness only when it is cut off by the fall of timber in a pit- 
shaft. Pit accidents serve Mr. Tirebuck as a deus ex machina. 
There are two, which between them sweep off two of Meg’s per- 
sistent lovers and leave her barely saved in the arms of a third. 
The book is not without a certain quaint originality and some 
clever turns of thought, but considering what Mr. Tirebuck has 
done, we can only regard it on the whole as a somewhat eccentric 
and unsatisfactory experiment. 
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THE SOCIETY OF DILETTANTI. 


Apropos of the History of the Society of Dilettanti, which has been 
compiled by Mr. Lionel Cust, and edited by Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
the current Edinburgh Review contains a most interesting article on 
“The Dining Societies of London.” Concerning that famous 
Society we read : 

“Horace Walpole, in one of his letters to Mann, says of the 
Dilettanti that the nominal qualification is having been in Italy, 
and the real one being drunk ; and it must be confessed that the 
original meetings of the Society were characterised by a great deal 
of hilarity. Some traces of its hilarious habits may perhaps be 

athered from some of the customs which are still followed by the 
Bociety. For example, when a ballot takes place for a new member, 
it is ordered that the chairman of the evening, preceded by the 
arch-master of the ceremonies, walk round the table, followed by all 
the members present, and that each, on completing the entire 
circuit, place his ballot ball in the box. And it is a reason- 
able conjecture that this rule had its origin in a time when 
it was not easy for gentlemen to walk round dinner-tables after 
dinner. Perhaps, too, this was specially the case in a Society 
which formally ordered, in 1778, that every member who shall 

roduce on the table a dish of tea or coffee do pay to the general 
Find one guinea for every such drink. 

Whether, however, Horace Walpole was or was not right in 
thinking that drunkenness was the real qualification for member- 
ship, there can be no doubt that foreign travel and travel in Italy 
were held to be essential. The original —— was this: ‘No 
person can be proposed to be admitted of this Society but by a 
member who has been personally acquainted with him or her in 
Italy’ (ladies were, therefore, apparently eligible), ‘and at their 
request.’ But in 1748 this rule was enlarged by a resolution 
‘That it is the opinion of the Society that Avignon is in Italy, and 
that no other town in France is in Italy.’ This remarkable 
resolution, which proved the Society stronger than congresses and 
cartographers, remained in force till 1757, when all persons who 
could prove that they had been ever out of the King’s dominions 


were declared eligible for the Society. Finally, in 1764, an amended 


version of the original rule was adopted, and it was resolved ‘ That 
no person can be proposed to be admitted of this Society who cannot 
bring sufficient proof of his having been in Italy, or upon some 
other classic ground out of the King’s dominions, and at his own 


uest.’ 
“We believe that this rule is still in force, but in these days of 
travel it has naturally lost its meaning, as it would probably be 
difficult to find anyone otherwise eligible who had not been upon 
some classic ground out of the Queen’s dominions. As soon as 
dinner, in the ordinary sense of the term, is finished, the business 
or fun of the evening commences. In accordance with the resolu- 
tion passed in 1741, the president puts on ‘his Roman dress,’ 
which was at the same time ordered to be of scarlet, and takes his 
seat at the head of the table, exchanging his previous chair for a 
rather uncomfortable ‘sella curulis,’ which was provided in 1739 
for the use and dignity of the office. At the same time the 
secretary, provided with a seat at the president’s left, arrays him- 
self in the costume which is preserved in Sir F. Leighton’s picture 
of Sir Edward Ryan; for, in these degenerate days, he no 
longer wears the dress of ‘Machiavelli, the celebrated Floren- 
tine secretary,’ which was prescribed for him in the eighteenth 
century. If there are any new members to introduce, the 
arch-master of the ceremonies is also arrayed in the dress peculiar 
to his order. The Society, with a discretion which seems a little 
unnecessary, has refrained from giving any account of the cere- 
monial on the introduction of new members. If rumour may be 
trusted the new member, preceded by the arch-master of the cere- 
monies, and supported by his proposer and seconder, is led to the 
foot of the table, amidst profound silence, and required to make 
the lowest of obeisances to the chair. He is then brought up to 
the president, congratulated on the distinguished honour which his 
admission to the Society has conferred on him, and his health is 
in bumpers by the members present. 

The health of the newly elected member is only one of the toasts 
drunk by the Society at each of its a Besides the usual 
toasts, the other are: ‘Esto p ra, Esto perpetua,’ 
‘Seria ludo,’ ‘Absent members,’ ‘Viva la virtu,’ and ‘ jan 
taste and Roman spirit.’ These toasts are given by the president 





without remark. But there is a tradition that Lord Leighton on 
one occasion, when the late Sir Charles Newton was present, trans- 
gressed the rule by giving ‘Grecian taste and Roman spirit,’ and 
adding, ‘I should like to combine the two, and say Sir Charles 
Newton.’ 

In the course of its long career the Society has had a singular 
financial history. Its income was originally derived from subscrip- 
tions, face money, and fines. We believe that to this day anyone 
venturing to speak of the Society as a club is liable to be fined. In 
the beginning of 1744, however, the Society passed a resolution, 
which is still read at each of its dinners : 


‘That after the Ist of March, 1744, every member who has any 
increase of income, either by inheritance, legacy, marriage, or preferment, 
do pay half of one per cent. of the first year of the additional income to 
the general fund; but that every member, upon payment of £10, shall 
be released from such obligation.’ ' 


Very many men—some of great distinction in history—have con- 
tributed to the Society’s funds under the terms of this resolution. 
But even with this assistance the Society probably would have only 
been able to pay its way. In the middle of the last century, how- 
ever, it was induced to purchase several tickets in the various 
lotteries for building Westminster Bridge, and it seems—though 
the account in its History is far from clear—to have won several 
prizes in these lotteries. Its consequently increasing wealth induced 
it to contemplate the erection of special premises for its meetings, 
and a plot of ground was purchased for the purpose on the north 
side of Cavendish-square. The idea of building was after many 
years abandoned, but the ground acquired for the purpose was sold 
at a considerable profit, and the Society found itself with £3,000 or 
£4,000 in its pocket. 

This wealth enabled the Society to embark on a course which 
forms its chief claim to recognition from the general public. 
It devoted its means to exploring, measuring, recovering, and 
illustrating the great works of ancient art, and its members 
liberally added their own contributions to the general fund 
for the purpose. There can be no doubt that the Society in 
this way performed a very great service to the cause of 
art. Weare not going to dwell upon this service here, since we 
discussed it fully forty years ago in an article to which we have 
already referred. So remarkable, however, was it that a German 
author, Prof. Kruse, in writing on the antiquities of Greece, 
divides the information which the world has gained upon the 
subject into five periods: the first, that in which Greece tells her 
own story through her poets, historians, and geographers; the 
second, that of the Roman dominion; the t ind, that of the 
Byzantine Empire; the fourth, extending from the fall of Con- 
stantinople to the foundation of the Society of Dilettanti; and the 
fifth, from this period to the present time. He adds: 


‘With the foundation of the Society of Dilettanti begins a new 
period of the discovery of Greece, in which the greatest geographical 
and topographical accuracy was combined with the most accurate 
measurements of the ancient buildings. All the celebrated Englishmen 
to whom we are strictly indebted for the more intimate knowledge of 
Greece were members of this Society, and some were completely fitted 
out for their travels by the Society itself.’ ” 


THE NEW PRINTING. 


Tue MAntTLE oF Morris. 


Tue mantle of Morris (says Mr. Albert Louis Cotton in an in- 
teresting article in the new Contemporary) has fallen upon many 
shoulders. Among his successes, that of influencing the work of 
others in everything he undertook was not the least conspicuous. 
The Vale Press of 


Messrs. Hacon & Ricketts 


especially has carried on his typographical traditions. Marred as 
its efforts are by needless affectation and excess, it necessarily 
demands a word of honourable mention. 

Inspired by Morris though it obviously is, the Vale Press is in 
no sense merely imitative, and holds, perhaps, the chief plave 
among the semi-private printing firms which are at present in 





existence. It was in the spring of 1896 that the first of the books 
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printed in Mr. Ricketts’s type appeared, The Early Poems of John 
Milton, with a frontispiece, border, and initial letters. In this, as 
in following publications, the decorations and woodcuts were 
designed and engraved throughout by Mr. Ricketts, in addition to 
the type. A harmony of effect is thus obtained which stamps the 
volumes with distinction. .. . 

Mr. Ricketts, on the other hand, has abandoned the old tradition, 
and has conceived his forms as cut in metal, just as a wood-engraver 
or a designer of stained-glass, in making his drawing, conceives it 
as in the material for which it is intended. His type, perhaps, 
resembles rather that of Spira than that of Jenson. There is a 
hardness about it which contrasts unfavourably with the superior 
delicacy developed by Morris from his study of handwriting. Nor 
are the minor features always in good taste. The interrogation- 
mark, the contraction for “and,” the paragraph-signs, in particular, 
possess an eccentricity of form which at every turn annoys the 
reader. In his constant striving after modernity Mr. Ricketts, 
indeed, occasionally outsteps the bounds of art. Even in his 
disposition of the printed page there are not infrequent lapses into 
affectations of this nature. The Vale edition of The Passionate 
Pilgrim, to select one instance among many, opens with a leaf 

rinted entirely in capitals, after the manner of the Kelmscott 
ee the single word “ young,” however, figures among its 
brethren in lower-case letters, owing to considerations of spacing, 
which might easily have been avoided. The eye, looking at the 
page, is at once arrested by this incongruity, and unnecessary 
emphasis imparted to an unimportant word. In the — page 
of The Poems of Blake, a similar blemish is to be found of a more 
laring character, the first line running thus: “THE DAUGHTERS 
JF THE SERAPHIM led ROUND THEIR SUNNY FLOCKS.” 
It is not altogether obvious why the word “led” should not have 
been printed in higher-case letters with the others. 

These details, insignificant when taken singly, but, massed 
together, of considerable importance, prevent Mr. Ricketts’s efforts 
from taking the place in artistic typography which would otherwise 
be due to them. It is in his borders and decorations that he really 
reveals his true claim to be considered the first among Morris’s 
successors. There is nothing new in the best of the Kelmscott 
borders ; like the types, they are modelled on old patterns, and in 
themselves are purely conventional in treatment. Mr. Ricketts 
has opened up a fresh path in this direction, and gives his 
originality the fullest play. ‘‘ His borders exhibit an extraordinary 
skill in the adaptation of foliage and flower; instead of forcing 
living growths into dully conventional forms, to fit certain spaces, 
the delicate curves of stalk and petal are kept as sensitively as the 
most naturalistic treatment might keep them, yet all in a harmonious 
decorative style.” Such is the opinion of a critic of the Vale 
productions. ... 

The name of the 


Rev. ©. H. Dantet, 


of Worcester College, Oxford, is not less worthy of a record. Mr. 
Daniel’s efforts have been appreciated by the select minority for 
many years, the foundation of his private printing press having 
been long anterior to the opening of the works at Hammersmith. 
But the limited issue of his books, and their restricted circulation, 
have prevented him from exercising any generally perceptive 
influence upon bookmaking. Nevertheless, the soundness of his 
judgment, despite the limited means at his disposal, renders him a 
formidable competitor. His volumes are distinguished by their 
dainty simplicity and elegance, without suspicion of weakness. His 
edition (limited te 100 copies) of Mr. Bridge’s Growth of Love, 
printed in Fell’s old English type, is, in particular, a treasurable 
possession. Or, again, the little volume of anonymous poems, 
entitled Funey’s Following, issued in 1896, at once arrests atterition 
by its beauty. In character and appearance it bears no relation to 
the Vale or Kelmscott books: the paper is of a faint rose-yellowish 
tinge, eminently restful to the eye; the type, though thin and dis- 
figured by the long shape of the letter ‘“s,” is clear and sharply 
defined, with a certain quaintness of its own; the margins and the 
spacing are properly proportioned ; there are no decorations beyond 
an unassuming border on the title-page and a tail-piece here and 
there. While guided by the correct principles of typographical 
art, Mr. Daniel works on independent methods; the result may 
best be summed up in the expression, grace and daintiness, un- 
marred by lack of strength. He stands, probably, an easy first 











among the purely private printers of the day ; long study, aided by 
an artist’s perception, has given an impress to his books which is 
individual and unique. From the very nature of the case, un- 
fortunately, his achievements can never hope to win for themselves 
any widespread appreciation or acknowledgment. 


Mr. Setwyn Imace, 


again, although not strictly speaking a printer, has earned the 
commendation of every bibliophile by his attempts at improvement 
in bookmaking. It will be remembered that the Kelmscott edition 
of Atalanta in Calydon was more especially marked by the two 
pages of Greek type at its beginning. This type was borrowed by 
Morris for the occasion, having been Pet by Mr. Image for 
the new issue of the Phedo, published by Messrs. Macmillan in 1894. 
To those accustomed to the debased Greek characters in ordinary 
use, Mr. Image’s fount may seem at first bewildering. But, with 
increasing acquaintance, its surpassing merit cannot fail to be 
perceived. Like Morris, Mr. Image, we are told, has made a 
thorough study of handwriting, and his type is a creation worthy of 
the finest models. His artistic instinct, indeed, is rarely at fault, 
whether he is designing type, initial letters, or a title-page. Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s translation of Zhe Miracles of Madame Saint Katherine 
of Fierbois, published in 1897 by Messrs. Way & Williams, of 
Chicago, illustrates his fitness in these last respects. The lettering 
of the title-page, the initials, and the head-pieces are singularly 
harmonious and delicate, besides being conceived in a quite original 
manner. Were it not for the type, which is American, the volume 
would be an exceptionally beautiful specimen of press-work. 

To particularise all those artistic spirits who have of late turned 
their attention to the printed book would be, at best, but an invidious 
task. The latest development, however, may be lightly touched on 
by way of fit conclusion. When one considers the present demand 
for black and white in art, it may seem like temerity to own to a 
love for colour; but when we remember that in nature everything 
possesses colour, it may not, after all, appear unfitting that what 
we look at in our books should hold the mirror up to nature. The 
books of the first printers were frequently painted by the hand of 
the illuminator in the manner of the MS.—a practice which circum- 
stances quickly drove to be abandoned. Gave printing is rarely 
satisfactory, and modern books have learned to be content with 
black and white. Morris, it is true, printed two of the volumes of 
his press in red and black and blue with unequivocal success, but 
he presumably did not care to reintroduce hand-painted borders 
and initial letters. In 


Miss Grorta CaRrpEw, 


a young art student, a colourist has recently appeared who is 
capable of doing charming work in this direction. Years ago 
Mr. Ruskin taught that ‘we ought to love colour and to think 
nothing quite beautiful or perfect without it.” Miss Cardew’s 
efforts form one more attempt to revert to good individualistic 
handwork as opposed to the mechanical methods of a time in which 
sixpenny magazines, crowded with process blocks, furnish the mental 
pabulum of millions. It is difficult to realise the effect of, say, one 
of the Vale books, with its initials and borders embellished with 
delicate tints, after the fashion of the ancient miniaturists. Among 
Miss Cardew’s triumphs must especially be noted Mr. F. 8S. Ellis’s 
History of Reynard the Fox, a metrical version of the old English 
translation, with its fifty woodcut engravings after Mr. Walter 
Crane. These last, when decorated in gold and colours, in the 
medizeval style, almost place the volume on a level with the 
illuminated MSS. which were the glory of the monks of old. 

To rival these with our nineteenth-century printed books is 
hardly possible, perhaps. But that a great revival in the art of 
typography and book decoration is not too much to hope for is 
apparent from the tendency to-day. Thirty years ago the pro- 
ductions of Messrs. Dent would hardly have been practicable ; as it 
is, we barely notice, in our new familiarity, the revolution in book- 
making which is being enacted in our midst. Beautiful books may 
not be common, even now; at least it has been proved that they 
are possible. Not, let it be remembered, that Morris would have 
applied his rules to text-books or to ordinary works, or books of 
reference. The artist-printer is concerned only with producing 
works of art or literature in which everything is subservient to the 
perfect whole. ‘art est-il utile?” wrote the poet Baudelaire. 
**Qui. Pourquoi? Parce qu’il est l’art.” 
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NOTES 





AND NEWS. 





A LONG article on artistic printing will 
be found in our Supplement; mean 
while the authorities of the Guild of 
Handicraft have purchased from the trustees 
of the late Mr. William Morris the plant 
and presses of the Kelmscott Press, and 
have made arrangements with different 
members of Mr. Morris’s staff for permanent 
employment at Essex House with a view to 
their ultimate election into the Guild. It is 
the hope of the Guild by this means to 
continue in some measure the tradition of 
= printing and fine workmanship which 
illiam Morris revived. 





Tue Kelmscott Press blocks being depo- 
sited at the British Museum, and the types 
not for sale, the books to be issued from 
the Essex House Press will be in a new 
type to be designed by Mr. C. R. Ashbee. 
As this type will not be ready for some 
months, one of the best of the eighteenth 
century Caslon founts has been purchased, 
and in this the first two or three books will 
be gress Of these the first issue will 
be Mr. Ashbee’s translation of the Zreatises 
of Benvenuto Cellini on Metal Work and 
Sculpture, which is now nearly completed. 
This book has never before been ,translated 
into English. 





In their programme of future work the 
Guild of Handicraft announce editions of 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, Hoby’s translation of 
Castiglione’s Courtier, Froissart’s Chronicles, 
Burns’ Poems, and other volumes. Burns 
sounds an odd choice. 





A writer in the Glasgow Evening News 
has been giving his readers some interesting 
particulars of the literary taste of the 
islanders of the Hebrides. In Dr. Johnson’s 


they are all for “popular” reading, which 
is, we suppose, the next thing to it. The 
writer describes the contents of Miss 
MacTavish’s shop. ‘You can get,” he 
says, ‘‘all the sixpenny magazines in Miss 
MacTavish’s; that is, if you order them 
beforehand. She never sells the shilling 
magazines ; she never heard, I fear, of the 
half-crown monthlies. One day when I 
visited her ‘ emporium,’ as her humble little 
shop is grandiloquently called, there was a 
pile of the Strand Magazine on the counter, 
newly come by the “Claymore” or the ‘‘Clans- 
man.” They disappeared like snowflakes, 
the most unlikely-looking men and women 
came in and helped themselves to them, 
going out with their noses glued to the 
pages. Pearson’s and The Windsor, I learn, 
are second and third favourites. There is 
no question of discount in these parts— 
sixpence nett is the price of every sixpenny 
magazine, and no one thinks of offering 
less.” 





Arrer humorous Highland books, of 
which Londoners know nothing, Mr. Black 
(whose Daughter of Heth in a sixpenny 
edition lies before us) is the favourite. 
Having heard that in England Mr. Black’s 
popularity is waning, the writer made some 
inquiries at Oban and elsewhere, and found 
that in Scotland the reverse is emphatically 
the case. In Miss MacTavish’s circulating 
library the principal demand is for Miss 
Braddon, Mr. W. E. Norris, ‘‘ John Strange 
Winter,” Mr. Kipling, Lord Lytton, Anthon 
Trollope, and Mr. Barrie. Miss MacTavis 
had never heard of the Celtic renascence 
and the works of Miss Fiona Macleod. 





Mr. Wit.1AM Biack’s new romance, Wild 
jileen, is announced by Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Oo. for the first of September. 





Ports from Mr. Gelett Burgess’s inter- 
view with Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson in 
the Bookman : 

Mr. Sidney Colvin, Mr. Henley, Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, and Mr. Henry James have 
been very kind to the Samoan pilgrims. 

The Samoan pilgrims have not yet seen 
another old friend, Mr. William Archer. 

Mrs. Strong likes Weir of Hermiston best. 

Mrs. Stevenson thinks the St. Gaudens 
medallion the best portrait. 

‘*Providence and the Guitar” was a true 
story, and R. L. 8. sent the money for it to 
the musician-hero. 

The whole family is glad that the Book- 
man did not give their portraits. 

They also deprecate accounts of R. L. 8. 
by “ outsiders.’ 

Mrs. Stevenson is giving the Davos Platz 
wood blocks to the Boston Public Library. 
The Osbourne baby is being taught to 
say ‘‘ Cuba Libre.” 





Blackwood’s has some letters from that 
most sensible of writers, Robert Southey, to 
his friend Thomas May, which Mr. E. Baumer 
Williams has edited. The world has seen 
no harder worker in his own domain than 
Southey, and in this correspondence, which 
is serious enough in character, we are taken 





time they preferred illiteracy, but to-day 


behind the scenes. Here are a few scraps 
chosen here and there. In 1800 he wrote: 
“You remember the old doggerel that 
‘learning is better than house or land.’ 
"Tis a lying proverb! A good lifehold 
estate is worth all the fame of the world in 
perpetuity, and a comfortable house rather 
more desirable than a monument in West- 
minster Abbey.” 





Aaatn, in 1800, we find this interesting 
confession : 


“There are three classes of people in whose 
society I find pleasure—those in whom I meet 
with similarity of opinion; those who, from a 
similarity of feeling, tolerate differences of 
opinion ; and those to whom long acquaintance 
has attached me, who neither think nor feel 
with me, but who have the same recollections, 
and can talk of other times and other scenes. 
Accustomed to seclusion, or to the company of 
those who know me, and to whom I can let out 
every thought as it rises, without the danger 
of being judged by a svlitary expression, I am 
uncomfortable among strangers. A man loses 
many privileges when he is known to the world 
Go where I will, my name has gone before me, 
and strangers either receive me with expecta- 
tions that I cannot gratify, or with evil pre- 
possessions that I cannot remove. It is only in 
a stage-coach that I am on an equal footin 
with my companions, and it is there that I tal 
the most, and leave them in the best humour 
with me.” 





Anp in a letter of 1807 is another 
— fact of note: ‘It is my nature to 
o two things at a time better than one. Or 
rather it is my belief that time is saved by 
doing it; because a train of thoughts may be 
ready for one when it would be necessary to 
wait for them before the other could proceed. 
I am therefore planning another heroic poem, 
to be begun forthwith, and prosecuted on 
these mornings when I am not ready with 
the immediate matter for Kehama.” 





THERE has just been hung in the Scottish 
National Gallery, Edinburgh, a fine study 
by A. Geddes, A.R.A., of the head of Sir 
Walter Scott. It was done by Geddes for 
his historical picture, ‘‘The Finding of the 
Regalia,’’ the only relic of which is a pencil 
drawing in the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery, the picture itself having been 
destroyed. At the time the study was 
executed Scott was probably about forty- 
seven or forty-eight years of age. Geddes, 
who died in 1844, in a letter dated the 
previous year, says in reference to the 
work: ‘I fear I cannot name to a certainty 
the year I painted the study of Sir Walter’s 
head. It was done at the same time as the 
heads of the other Commissioners, to be 
inserted in the large picture I painted of the 
finding of the Regalia of Scotland.” The 
head is an excellent example of the strong 
virile art of Geddes. It, and a portrait of 
Sir David Wilkie, supposed to by the 
artist himself, were the property of the late 
Mr. Robert Rankine, Liverpool, who had 
expressed his intention of presenting them 
to ‘the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, 
but died without carrying his purpose into 
effect. His brother, however, purchased 
the two pictures and has presented them to 
the Portrait Gallery. The Scott head is so 





by that indefatigable craftsman a little 
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admirable as a work of art that it has been 
lent to the Scottish National Gallery for a 
time. 





In its Summer Number the new Jdler is 
at last itself. The poster designed by Mr. 
Forrest has been adapted for a cover to the 
magazine, and the new page is spacious and 
very clearly printed. lanes the contents 
is the beginning of a story by Mr. Anstey, 
whose name is too rarely seen in these days. 





From a paper in the Jdler on Thomas 
Atkins’s opinions of Mr. Kipling, by Captain 
Philip Trevor, we make an extract. Tommy, 
whose real name was Rudd, was discovered 
to be the possessor of Soldier Tales. He 
admired the book to a point of blasphemy, 
but he had doubts here and there. Thus: 


‘** But there’s just one or two bits that I 
don’t get at no’ow.’ He turned over the pages 
slowly till he came to a place where the margin 
of the letterpress was heavily scored with the 
blacklead pencil. I looked over his shoulder, 
and saw that he had pulled up about half-way 
through that infinitely pathetic story, ‘ The 
Drums of the Fore and Aft.’ He read from the 

e in front of him with the emotionless 
stolidity of adrill sergeant: ‘ ‘‘ And gave orders 
that the bandmaster should keep the drums in 
better discipline.” Wot’s the bandmaster got 
to do with the drums, sir ?’ he asked querulously. 
Thad come to ask questions, not to answer them 
—to hear, not to speak—so I replied, a bit 
testily perhaps, ‘Oh, I suppose that——’ But 
he didn’t wait. 

‘ And ’ere again, sir, ‘‘ If either of you comes 
to practice again with so much asa scratch on 
your two ugly little faces, I’ll tell the drum- 
major to take the skin off your backs.’”” Now I 
wants to know, was that Jakin and that there 
Lew iv the ‘‘ band” or the “‘ drums” ’ 

* Why, really I’ve never——’ 

He travelled on again, without waiting for an 
y meet till he was pulled up by another danger 
signal. 

** Jakin and Lew were attached tothe band as 
supernumeraries, though they would much have 
preferred being company buglers.”’ 

* Looks as if they ’ad bin in the drums afore, 
don’t it ?’ 

‘ Well, perhaps if——’ 

‘Arfa mo’. Why was the Gurkhas pouring 
over the ’ights at the double to the invitation of 
the regimental quickstep ?’” 


The end of the matter is this: “Then I'll 
just tell you what it is, sir. This ’ere 
Kiplin’ ’as just been coddin’ you—it’s a 
fair kid. You’ve been codded by a civilian, 


sir, and, wus still, the feller’s codded me 
too.’ 





Avorner change in an American literary 
periodical. A week or so ago we stated 
that the Critic henceforward would appear 
as a monthly. Now it is announced that 
the proprietors of The Dial, of Chicago, 
have acquired Zhe Chap Book, and the two 
papers will be amalgamated in the future. 





Tue history of The Chap Book is brief 
and interesting. It was founded by Mr. 
H. 8. Stone and Mr. Kimball as a 
circular for the advertisements of books 
published by them. Both gentlemen 
were then undergraduates of Harvard, and 
the first number was published on May 15, 
1894, In October of the same year the 
periodical was moved to Chicago and issued, 








as an independent magazine and review, on 
the first and fifteenth of each month. Then 
it became the property of Messrs. H. 8. 
Stone & Co., anf in January, 1897, began a 
new career as a quarto. Since then another 
change has introduced illustrations. Mr. 
H. 8. Stone, who has had a hand in the 
editing from the beginning, has been helped 
by Mr. Kimball, by Mr. Bliss Carman, and 
by Mr. Harrison Garfield Rhodes. The 
Chap Book has always been interesting, 
right-minded, and courageous. We wish it 
well in its new career. 





Tue dramatisation of Rupert of Hentzau 
is already arranged for. Among other 
successful novels which are to be seen in 
a stage version is Mrs. Voynich’s story, Zhe 


Gadfly. 


Tne late Mr. Richard Dowling practised 
with more than common success two very 
different forms of literary art. He wrote 
excellent and exciting stories of sensation- 
alism and mystery, and his Indolent Essays 
contain good thoughts and good expression. 
He did a vast deal of other writing, but 
these two walks embrace, we think, his best 
work. Mr. Dowling, who was of Irish birth, 
died in his fifty-third year. 








As a postscript to last week’s article on 
**Corydon’s Book-Case,” we might quote 
the following remarks by Mr. W. P. James 
in the St. James’s Gazette: ‘There are 
actually people who ask advice about 
holiday —a Stevenson, for his walking 
tours, would slip in his knapsack Tristram 
Shandy and Heine’s Songs. But the people 
who ask advice about reading are no Steven- 
sons. Hazlitt, whose own essays Stevenson 
recommended for holiday reading, said that 
for himself, when he went into the country, 
he loved to vegetate like the country. He 
wanted to see his vague notions float like 
the down of the thistle before the breeze ; 
and for books he preferred to take the 
chance literature of the country inn, and to 
trust to books that took their character from 
the time and place. Dr. Johnson’s advice 
about reading was to read what you liked, 
and this is certainly the soundest advice for 
holiday reading. If a man does not know 
what he likes, he had best leave reading 
alone; for him advice is useless. There is 
always the latest novel and the Badminton 
Library—the one wholly admirable, the 
other not to be despised. One piece of 
advice, however, may certainly be risked. 
Don’t take good books of your own about 
with you on yourtravels. You will certainly 
spoil the books, you will very probably be 
surcharged for luggage, and most likely you 
will not read a line of them.” 





Mr. Riper Hacearp is making a depar- 
ture in writing. In his forthcoming work he 
will adhere to fact, to Norfolk, and to the 
present day. The book will be called The 
Farmer’s Year, and will embody the novelist’s 
experiences as an eqpieiinanalich. 





Accorp1nc to the Bookman, in one French 
library in London ten thousand copies of 
Cyrano de Bergerac have been sold. 









Aw occasional correspondent writes from 
Melbourne : 

‘‘ Melbourne seems hardly the place where 
a revival of the Greek drama might be 
expected ; but on June 22 the “ Alcestis of 
Euripides” was given in the Melbourne 
Town Hall with great éclat by the students 
of Trinity College in the Melbourne Uni- 
versity. The men of this college have dis- 
tinguished themselves in past years by the 
acting of the comedies of Plautus; but the 
representation of a Greek tragedy in a 
manner which should be acceptable to a 
large audience was a harder matter. Music 
was summoned in aid, and rendered striking 
help. Prof. Marshall Hall, of the University 
Conservatorium, composed the music for the 
chorus, and one solo for Alcestis. In the 
Melbourne University women are admitted 
ou equal terms with men, and in the Con- 
servatorium they form the majority. The 
best acting in the play was that of the two 
students representing Alcestis and Thera- 
paina. First honours fell to the ladies, but 
the men were good.” 


Tue success of Captain Mahan’s Life of 
Nelson having caused inquiry for a Life of 
Wellington as a companion volume, Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. have arranged 
with the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
M.P., to write a new life, somewhat on the 
lines of Captain Mahan’s work, and more 
complete both as regards matter and illustra- 
tion than any previous biography of the Iron 
Duke. Sir Herbert Maxwell has received 
most kindly promises of assistance from the 
present Duke and others, and will be glad 
to obtain, through the publishers, written 
particulars of unpublished or little known 
records likely to be of use in the preparation 
of the Life. In addition to other illustra- 
tions, battle plans, &c., there will be full- 
page photogravure portraits of the Duke 
and distinguished soldiers who fought with 
him, or against him, including Napoleon, 
Soult, Ney, and Bliicher. 








Wirz the volume just ready Mr. Nimmo 
brings to a close his excellent eight-volume 
edition of the Spectator under Mr. G. A. 
Aitken’s editorship. Only one thousand 
copies of the edition have been printed, and 
the type is now distributed. Mr. Nimmo 
has concluded also in the same week his 
sixteen-volume edition of the Lives of the 
Saints, written by Mr. Baring-Gould. 





Tue Art Union of London is issuing, as 
its Presentation Plate for the year 1898-9, 
an etching, by Mr. C. O. Murray, of Mr. 
Briton Riviere’s painting, ‘‘In Manus 
Tuas, Domine.” Those who have seen this 
picture will remember that it represents a 
Christian knight, in armour, riding his 
frightened horse into the entrance of a 
gloomy cavern, while his dogs crouch fear- 
fully behind. Mr. Murray’s etching strikes 
us as very satisfactory work. 





Messrs. Warp, Lock & Co. continue to 
pour their excellent shilling Guide Books on 
ourtable. We now acknowledge The High- 
lands and Islands, Penzance &c., Scarborough, 
Belgium and Holland, and Bournemouth and 
the New Forest. 
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OLD AND NEW ESSAYISTS. 


Ir is a truism to say that essay-writing as 
an art is dying out; yet as a means of pro- 
pagating opinion it is as popular as ever it 
was. The political essay, if we include all 
that class of writing which goes under the 
name of leader, is still in request. One of 
the ae journals has, it is true, success- 
fully tried the experiment of dispensing with 
it, but the other morning and evening papers 
give no sign of intending to follow the 
example. Unfortunately, the work done for 
political journals affords no training of the 
right sort for the literary essayist. The 
leader-writer has every inducement to neglect 
the graces which we admire in an Addison 
or a Steele. To take up a clear, decided 
position, to be emphatic to the point of 
violence, to dispense with suggestive and 
delicate charm, are essentials to his success. 
His business is not to cater for cultivated 
taste, but to manufacture or propagate 
opinion. Moreover, he is compelled to work 
in a hurry, and he very well knows that he 
will be read in a hurry. It is, we fancy, a 
popular superstition that he lacks conscience. 
The journalist naturally takes the side 
favoured by his own convictions, and fights 
for it with at least as much honesty as the 
average Member of Parliament who gives 
a steady support to his leaders. But the 
habits of mind engendered are fatal to 
the mental freedom, the “‘ viewishness,” the 
observation of whim and oddity, the 
humour, the moods, and the melancholy 
which constitute the charm of those who 
write from no other cause than their own 
inclination. Yet the political writers shape 
= taste. Those who read many leaders 
ose the habit of looking for fine shades of 
expression, they have not patience with the 
old-fashioned essayist. nd so it would 
appear that true essay-writing is falling 
into desuetude. The talent that went to 
produce it is engulfed in that tomb of 
genius— the modern novel. 

Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that some of 
the keenest intellects of our day hold that 
neglect of the essay is but a passing fashion. 
They contend that sooner or later people 
will have a surfeit of gossip, biography, and 
novels, and will turn with relish to a more 
tranquil kind of reading. As an example 
we might instance M. Maeterlinck. After 
obtaining the success, to put it in its lowest 
terms, of a very wide fame for his plays— 
perhaps dramatic poems were the better 
title—he has deliberately, though tempor- 
arily only, forsaken stage work to attempt 
the essay. Yet it will be noticed that even 
he does not venture upon the experiment of 
writing ‘‘ delightful articles upon nothing,” 
in the manner of which Charles Lamb 
was the greatest master. On the con- 
trary, he is inclined toward “the large 
leading article,” only it is glorified as well 
as magnified. In other words, he has chosen 
the rdle of teaching or prophetic essayist. 
Emerson was his more direct model, 
but in his own way he is playing the same 
part that Ruskin and Carlyle played: he is 
using the essay not as a form of art, but as 
a means of Propagating opinion. Probably 
he would object that this is an inadequate 
and too \positive description of his self- 


imposed mission. Yet, after all, the some- 
what obscure transcendentalism which he 
endeavours to inculcate is as much a matter 
of opinion as a view of Home Rule or a 
belief in anti-vaccination. Further, it is 
doubtful if his conclusions are of much 
importance, except in so far as they have 
been the thread upon which his fancies are 
strung. For the charm exercised by M. 
Maeterlinck is not due to what we generally 
call greatness of mind. You do not find in 
his work any wealth of invention, or deep 
and clear insight into life. Never was title 
more absurdly bestowed than that of the 
Belgian Shakespeare. We do not say this 
to belittle him, but to show that it is his 
own individuality that is so attractive. Often 
it is expressed purely and simply by the 
sound of the language—change the words 
into English and, though the meaning seems 
to be kept, the effect is gone. There is in 
the cadence a something wistful and mystic: 
melancholy, yet touched with a grace that 
belongs to the man. And because this isa 
personal gift it is better for M. Maeterlinck 
to speak with one voice than with twenty—to 
address us in monologue and not in drama. 
That is certainly a distinction of the great 
essayists. Let us read Hiia, and Charles 
Lamb appears to be sitting in the chair 
opposite ; read the Letter to a Friend, and we 
feel as if the dreamy yet observant eyes of 
Sir Thomas Browne were watching ; turn to 
one of the initial chapters of Zom Jones, and 
you get to feel the character of the author, 
his learning, his genial irony, his perfect 
appreciation of life. So it is with Maeterlinck. 
ad he lived in the time of his favourite 
Sir Thomas Browne, we can well imagine 
how he would have shared alike in the 
beliefs and superstitions of the great Norfolk 
"aap weng. and if this medieval intellect 
ad been re-born in the nineteenth century 
a study of M. Maeterlinck may at least 
suggest an idea of the possible result. Over 
the mind of both flew thoughts “like great 
white birds”; and, when M. Maeterlinck’s 
next book is published, it will probably be 
found that he has gained in the power of 
expression from a study of the older master. 
Again, by confining himself to one theme, 
instead of as before presenting us with a 
dozen slightly connected essays, he gives 
himself a better opportunity; and the 
subject he has chosen, Destiny, is one to 
evoke all those great sentiments that dignify 
his plays—compassion and awe and wonder. 
But M. Maeterlinck is drawing us away 
from the main subject, and, interesting as 
he is in himself, he is scarcely of that type 
of essayist we are in search of. The first 
and greatest of the order was Montaigne, 
after whom we may place the Spectator 
group of writers and the contributors to the 
Tatler and similar sheets. Following them 
came Dr. Johnson, who all unwittingly led 
his followers astray, no one daring to break 
his fetters till the time of Charles Lamb. 
The Edinburgh Review and the Quarterly 
were very able journals in their youth, but 
they did little towards the improvement of 
style. It was, indeed, most unlucky that 
they came to be looked upon as models, 
especially as a writer so mannered as Lord 
acaulay had the most influential place 








among their contributors. 





The tradition was not broken till the 
advent of writers who are either living still 
or dead only recently. Mr. Andrew Lang 
and the late R. L. Stevenson did more than 
anybody else to throw garishness into dis- 
repute and implant a regard for the genuine 
merits of style. To a very large degree 
Mr. Lang has the personal charm that is a 
first essential of the essayist, and it is a 
quality entirely his own, resting on a sub- 
colour of profound melancholy which is 
never quite out of sight even amid the 
sparkle and play in which he delights. But 
he has listened to the sirens that tempt a 
man from his true path. At the bidding of 
journalism he has treated the passing 
theme, the topic of the hour, so frequently 
that much of his best is linked to ephemeral 
subjects that were half-way to oblivion 
before the printer’s ink wasdry. And if you 
take away his fiction, his poetry, his book- 

refaces, how small the residue of best work ! 

rue, the second-best is not to be under- 
valued. His translation of the Odyssey, his 
Custom, Ritual, and Myth are books to be 
roud of, yet the real essence of Lang is to 

e found only in his casual essays, and one 
can only wish there had been more of them. 
Mr. Stevenson, too, was tempted away from 
essay-writing by fiction, and it is doubtful if 
he gained thereby in fame, unless it be 
calculated by noses, for he might have been 
first in the one field whereas he has many 
equals in the other. He is to be praised 
beyond all else for this, that amid all the 
bustle and hurry of modern life he could 
impart to his work every external mark of 
ease and ieisure—just as if he had lived in 
those quiet old times when an author gave 
years to the making of a book and his 
friends gave months to the reading of it. 
And then the pick of the essays were done in 
those gallant early days when the man who 
“ae born eb 5s po youth still was 
young and circled by romance. They are 
not so far wrong who esteem this part of 
Stevenson most. - 

Yet his influence was not altogether for 
good—whose is? He loved to go in fine 
array, and it sat wellon him. There were 
others to whom homespun was natural, and 
they made themselves ridiculous when they 
put on Stevenson’s trappings. The first 
essential of a charming style is a charming 
personality. But to fall foul of a writer 
who, lacking that requisite, produces a 
colourable imitation by aping its possessor 
would be absurd. If a plain woman uses 
paint and powder to rival the charms 
of a fairer sister, who shall blame her? 
Yet with all the rouge and belladonna 
she may use, she will come into no 
effective rivalry with natural grace and 
beauty. In writing, however, personal 
charm, though it counts for much, is not 
everything—is, indeed, naught, unless ac- 
companied by skill in expression. ‘ Know 
thyself” is the motto a young writer should 
rint above his study door, and engrave on 
his heart. For in his callow days he sees 
no difference between admiration and pos- 
session. ‘To appreciate the pensive rhythm 
of M. Maeterlinck’s prose is no guarantee 
that it can be osnled ; on the contrary, it 
has been felt a whose gift it is to 
write the sparkling, many-coloured, slang- 
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besprinkled style of the modern realist, 
aimed at the eye rather than the ear; or, to 
take a strongly-contrasted figure, who does 
not admire that singular compound of frank 
burliness and almost super-refined taste that 
we see in Mr. Henley? Yet to imitate the 
peculiar outcome would be to court artistic 
ruin, unless, indeed, the imitator were a 
re-incarnation of his model. Truisms, you 
object; but how little they are regarded ? 
It would be invidious to mention more 
names, but let anyone think of the men who 
attempt essay-writing, and he will have a 
list of flagrant offenders. Some appear 
unable to write without getting on as much 
“side” as a cabinet minister rising to make 
a speech; others are constrained, formal, 
and awkward; many affect little gifts and 
graces that do not belong to them; not one 
in ten thousand dares to be simple and 
natural. 

But thereby hangs another tale. If all 
writers took to heart this maxim, and each 
resolved to be himself and no other, to 
assume no virtue he does not actually 
possess, to let the real ego paint itself on his 
canvas, what would we have gained? A 
wholesome change, no doubt, but also the 
materials for a new Dunciad stripped bare 
of its clouts and wraps. It is Hp el well 
to say, Do not try to be Mr. Lang or Mr. 
Stevenson, M. Maeterlinck or Guy de 
Maupassant, Mr. Meredith or Mr. Swin- 
burne; but what if there is no self greatly 
worth being? Simplicity is a high virtue 
in a highly gifted individual, because the 
more charming his personality is the more 
clearly would we see it, the less veil or 
curtain do we desire to hide him. For 
instance, I have no personal acquaintance 
with Mr. Blackmore, and yet I feel sure 
that it would be impossible to know too 
much of him; the charm of a rare personality 
redeems the worst of his books and glorifies 
the best. I am confident that his lightest 
prattle as he smokes beneath his own fruit 
trees must be delightful. But there are 
many more who are very popular and yet do 
not inspire the feeling. Take the author 
of ——,, well, the most widely sold book of 
its year, and you know very well you would 
rather see him in his “ get-up” than in his 
ordinary clothes. O sancta simplicitas, not 
always are you Blessed! Be yourself, there- 
fore, is a piece of heroic advice, a counsel of 
—— for those who consider themselves 

orn with the gifts and outfit to tread the 
path of genius—that thorny and difficult 
way. Itis no maxim for those who are but 
lords of a naked land, and are afraid that 
its poverty will be spied upon. 

evertheless, the revival of the essay, if 
it ever takes place, will be accomplished by 
someone daring to step out of the beaten 
path and to follow this road. But he has 
to be born with the natural gift and tem- 
ag a before he is made an essayist. 

e have many writers who defy the con- 
ventional with more or less pleasing results, 
and yet do not succeed in adding to any 
except the most ephemeral of literature. 
There is a frankness that is merely brutal, 
and many young writers carry out half of 
the advice of Polonius, ‘‘ Be thou familiar, 
but by no means’’—-what the new journalist 
is. Our essayist, when he comes, must 





know how to be familiar without losing 
elegance, colloquial while maintaining 
the sweetness of finished prose, full of 
humour with a sadness of his own and 
a merriment of his own, wise with the 
wisdom of the vanished centuries, yet 
young and responsive to the sympathies 
ever renewed of a world whose springtime 
and harvest follow now even as they did in 
the twilight of the ages. He will come 
most probably in the time and manner least 
expected ; but one would not be inclined to 
look for his advent from the ranks of pro- 
fessional writers. They are too feverish 
and eager, too keen to swim with the 
popular current. No, perhaps the next 
great book of essays is being now written 
in some quiet country house, whose owner 
is indifferent to current opinion, though 
alive to current tides of thought. It is from 
one who combines learning with leisure, 
a love of retirement with a knowledge of 
the world, one whose moods incline him as 
often to laughter as to tears that we expect 
the volume to come. For such a man is in 
the position of a spectator. He is not, like 
the active man of letters, himself engaged 
in the fray, but, occupying a point of vantage 
outside its dust oat clamour, can note its 
strange commingling of gross and beautiful, 
of comedy and tragedy, of tears and laughter. 
P. 


DR. JOHNSON’S PEW. 


Dr. Jonnson’s pew in St. Clement’s Danes 
Church, in the Strand, is no longer a free 
spectacle. You must pay one shilling if 
you would climb to the north gallery, where 
the Doctor’s seat is distinguished by an in- 
scribed brass plate. The new tax is in- 
tended as a means of raising a fund to cover 
the cost of a stained glass window to the 
memory of Dr. Johnson. Whether the 
esteemed Rector of St. Clement’s Danes 
has been happily inspired in taking this 
means to a laudable end is perhaps doubt- 
ful. It can be an auxiliary means at the 
most. Why not make a direct and wide 
appeal to lovers of Boswell’s Zife? An 
appeal—surely not direct or wide—has, we 
know, been made. The fund exists in 
embryo, and we gladly publish the fact that 
Lord Glenesk is its treasurer. To Lord 
Glenesk, then, all good Johnsonians should 
send their mites. We say their mites, 
because the total sum required is only £120. 
There can be no quarrel with the Rector’s 

roject: a Dr. Johnson window in St. 

lement’s Church seems the fitting thing ; 
it would add another glory to Fleet-street, 
and another honour to literature, and both 
would be genuine. 

How frequent Dr. Johnson’s attendances 
at St. Clement’s Danes were is known to 
every reader of his Prayers and Meditations, 
that amazing, that touching, diary of his 
inmost life. No more interesting and 
typical account of his church- going has 
come down to us than that which he 
himself furnishes for Easter, 1764. This 
year, one remembers, was a good one 
in Johnson’s life: he had been in the 





enjoyment of his pension for about 
twenty months; and in February he had 
returned from a visit, at once pleasant and 
useful, to his friend Bennet Langton, at the 
seat of the Langtons in Lincolnshire. The 
visit was useful to him because during his 
stay in the Fens he was finally convinced 
that he never could have settled down as a 
country parson. Thus he came back with 
a new relish for London and literature. 
Scarcely had he done so than Sir Joshua 
Reynolds proposed the formation of the 
Literary Club, the business of which must 
have been pleasant and engrossing. Yet at 
Easter Johnson fell into one of his moods 
of searching and wretched self-examination. 
Boswell says that with his pension had come 
an increase of his indolence. And Johnson 
writes: ‘‘Good Friday, April 20, 1764. I 
have made no reformation; I have lived 
totally useless, more sensual in thought and 
more addicted to wine and meat.” Next 
day he enters in his diary the confession : 
** My indolence since my last reception of the 
Sacrament [probably on Easter Sunday of 
1763 | has sunk into grosser sluggishness. . . . 
I purpose to approach the altar again to- 
morrow.” 

On the morrow Johnson wound his way 
along that quiet, cobbled Fleet-street which 
we can now hardly visualise. As usual he 
was late. 


‘IT went to church, came in at the first of the 
Psalms, and endeavoured to attend the service 
which I went through without perturbation. 
. . . I received soon; the communicants were 
many. At the altar it occurred to me that I 
ought to form some resolutions. I resolved, in 
the presence of God, but without a vow, to 
repel sinful thoughts, to study eight hours 
daily, and, I think, to go to church every 
Sunday, and read the Scriptures. I gave a 
shilling ; and seeing a poor girl at the Sacra- 
ment in a bedgown, gave her privately a crown, 
though I saw Hart’s hymns in her hand. [Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill has an interesting note on this 
though.] I prayed earnestly for amendment, 
and repeated my prayer at home. Dined with 
Miss W. [Miss Williams, with whom he did not 
regularly dine]. Went to prayers at church ; 
went to Davies’s, spent the evening not 
pleasantly. Avoided wine and tempered a very 
few glasses with sherbet. Came home and 
prayed. 

I saw at the Sacrament a man meanly 
dressed whom I have always seen there at 
Easter.” 


At the next Eastertide, 1765, with pitiful 
re-iteration, Johnson deplores his uncor- 
rected indolence. ‘“‘My memory grows con- 
fused, and I know not how the days pass 
over me.” Again, he hies to church, again 
he comes in at the Psalms, and there, near 
him, he sees the “man meanly dressed ” of 
the last and previous years. And we read: 


‘I invited home the man whose pious be- 
haviour I had for several years observed on this 
day, and found him a kind of Methodist, full of 
texts, but ill-instructed. I talked to him 
with temper, and offered him twice wine, 
which he vefused. [ suffered him to go 
without the dinner which I had purposed to 
give him. I thought this day that there was 
something irregular and particular in his look 
and gesture, but having intended to invite him to 

uaintance, and having a fit opportunity by 
finding him near my own seat after I had 
missed him, I did what I at first designed, and 
am sorry to have been so much disappoitited. 
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Let me not be prejudiced hereafter against the 
appearance of piety in mean persons, who, 
with indeterminate notions, and perverse or 
inelegant conversation, perhaps are doing all 
they can.” 


On this same Easter Sunday Johnson says 
he could not well hear the sermon, and 
thereafter he often makes the same note. 
Two years later he writes: ‘‘ Went through 
the prayers with fixed attention: could not 
hear the sermon.” As time went on he 
would often leave his pew and go near to 
the altar, presumably without coming down 
stairs, that he might hear the sermon or 
some portion of the service, then returning 
to his own seat. To-day, anyone standing 
in Johnson’s pew can see exactly why and 
how he would approach the altar. The 
pew is situated just where the gallery 
widens, by a curve, to a width which 
brings its eastern end flush with the apse in 
which the communion table stands. When 
Johnson moved to this part of the gallery 
he must have been prominently visible to 
almost the entire congregation as he looked 
down from his perpendicular height into the 
sanctuary. The pulpit, too, it is believed, 
formerly stood on the side of the church 
remote from his pew, instead of, as now, 
immediately under it. 

The Doctor was not often punctual at 
church. Again and again he confesses a 
late arrival. April 22, 1764: “I went to 
church, came in at the first of the Psalms.” 

. April 7, 1765: “I came in at the 
Psalms.” . . . Sept. 23, 1771: ‘I went to 
church in the morning, but came in to the 
Litany.” .. . April 17, 1778: “ Boswell 
came in to go to church; we had tea, but I 
did not eat. Talk lost our time, and we 
came to church late, at the second lesson.” 
Once he explains his non-attendance. 
March 29, 1777: ‘I neither read nor went 
to church, yet can scarcely tell how I have 
been hindered. I treated with booksellers 
on a bargain, but the time was not long.” 
On the other hand, we find Johnson “an - 
ing, in 1765, to “ come in before service, and 
compose my mind by meditation.” Nor 
did he altogether fail to keep to this. 
The Prayers and Meditations are full of 
natural touches that bring Johnson’s figure 
before us as he stood or knelt under St. 
Clement’s roof. April 15, 1770: ‘‘ Some 
vain thoughts stole upon me while I stood 
near the Table. I hope I ejected them 
effectually so as not to be hurt by them.” 
On Easter Sunday, 1773, again, he 
took to church with him a special prayer 
which he had written shortly before mid- 
night; “after sermon,” he says, ‘‘I perused 
my prayer in the pew, then went near the 
altar, and being introduced into another 
pew, used my prayer again, and recom- 
mended my relations with Bathurst and 
Boothby [Miss Hill Boothby, who had died 
in 1756], then my Wife again by herself. 
Then I went near the altar, and read the 
collects chosen for meditation. I prayed for 
Salusbury, and I think the Thrales.” 

Johnson’s walks to and from St. Clement’s 
are not wholly obscure to us. It was in 
one of them that he met his old college 
friend Edwards, from whom he had been 
separated for forty years. 


by Edwards, an old fellow collegian, who had 
not seen me since —— 29. He knew me, and 
asked me if I remembered one Edwards. I did 
not at first recollect the name, but graduall 
as we walked along recovered it, and told him 
a conversation that had passed at an alehouse 
between us. My purpose is to continue the 
acquaintance.” 


Johnson did continue the acquaintances 
Boswell being at hand to fan it into a 
flame. The three walked on to Bolt 
Court, Johnson and Edwards still making 
plunges into the past. When they 
reached Bolt Court Edwards was saying: 
“Sir, I remember you would not let us say 
prodigious at college”; and it was on this 
occasion that Edwards made that speech 
which Burke and Reynolds thought so 
exquisite. ‘‘You are a philosopher, Dr. 
Johnson. I have tried, too, in my time to 
be a philosopher; but, I don’t know how, 
cheerfulness was always breaking in.” 
Altogether, this was one of the Doctor’s 
pleasantest church- goings. “It was a 
delightful day,” says Boswell, who had 
accompanied him to St. Clement’s. ‘ Fleet- 
street would be beautiful; ‘‘ more delightful 
than Tempé,” Boswell had hinted, and 
Johnson’s emendation is historic, ‘ Ay, 
sir, but let it be compared with Mull.” 
Altogether, the records of Dr. Johnson which 
centre in St. Clement’s Danes Church are 
many ; and we shali be glad if their interest 
is accentuated by the proposed window. 








PARIS LETTER. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


Brava has published a volume of exceed- 
ingly pretty tales—rather, little pictures, 
tenderly touched, pictures of childhood, of 
the French home, of fashionable life from 
the opposite point of view of Lavedan’s, of 
Gyp’s, and of all the other fast and cruel 
romancers of the day. There is no reason 
why the view of Brada, herself a woman 
of fashion and of the world, should be less 
true and accurate than the others, because 
she is tender, slightly sentimental, and pure. 
Her talent is not robust, not remarkable, 
but it is extremely sympathetic and delicate 
—feminine in the best sense of the word, as 
we understand femininity when we read 
Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. After the vulgar 
glare of Gyp, who seems to charge through 
social fiction with a horsewhip in her hand 
and a laugh of strident mockery on her lips, 
it is a relief to find a French woman writing 
peacefully under the soft shade of the 
domestic lamp, all glamour and romance 
and love of little children, breathing the 
witchery of perfumed happiness, without a 
word of cynicism, a vulgar tone, a harsh 
gesture. After the terrorising exerted by 
MM. Hervieu and Prevost, what an un- 
accustomed note this in latter-day French 
fiction, when Brada writes most lovingly 
and religiously of the mystery of maternity, 
painting the young wife with a husband 
who is still a lover, folding and unfolding 





in rapture all the little garments of the 


“In my return from church, I was accosted | 


coming child. ‘Is there anything on earth 
to equal the hidden joys of this last waiting, 
this advent of the woman, when all are so 
valiant before suffering and perhaps death ! 


Y!The youngest, the most beloved, have all 


felt full into their heart that thought, ‘If I 
should die, as so many others!’ and not one 
of them is afraid. The chapters on the little 
children are delightful, so unaffected, so 
natural, and so loving. Open Petits et 
Grandes at the reading lesson. Charm lies 
in its very artlessness: Loto won’t read. 
““¢T’m tired. It bothers me.’ ‘Come, Loto, 
for mamma’s sake.’ ‘No.’ ‘Take care, Loto, 
I’m coming,’ cries the father. Loto is not 
frightened ; he frowns and closes his fists. 
‘It botbers me!’ Mamma is distressed : to 
unish, to bring tears to those dear limpid 
ittle eyes, to see the sobs lift the little 
oppressed breast! What would she not 
prefer to that! She leans down and 
whispers into the little rebel’s ear. He 
sticks his finger into his mouth, keeps back 
a tear, and glances at her out of the corner 
of his eyes; he hesitates, and then at last, 
sure and certain? Quite sure. Papa, 
without appearing to do so, has followed 
the dialogue most anxiously: he does not 
like to punish, but, nevertheless, he knows 
that he is justice. Loto goes over to him, 
still a little sulky and full-eyed ; the mother 
pushes him slightly. ‘I will read, papa.’ 
‘What a good boy. Come and kiss me. 
Where’s the little fellow that was howling 
a moment ago? Gone away! He’ll never 
come back again? No, the policeman took 
him off.’” This easy, cheerful, and prett 

sort of writing always makes pleasant read- 
ing, and Brada has the modesty and dis- 
cretion to keep well within her limits in 
Petits et Grandes, 

A very different study of modern Parisien 
life is M. Francois de Nion’s ferocious and 
inhuman Fucgades. He paints the aristocracy 
as without a redeeming feature, though it is 
true the most infamous character of the 
book is an American princess. The writer 
has rather taken Balzac than Zola for 
his model, but the effect is, nevertheless, 
utterly gloomy, utterly brutal and uncon- 
vincing. It is a striking novel, absorb- 
ingly interesting, but hard to digest, 
without charm or passion, admirably con- 
structed, with fulness of perception and 
observation, and a large design and pre- 
sentment that promises much for M. de 
Nion’s future. But we are too near the 
tragedy of the Charity Bazaar, too man 
hearts about us are still in mourning throug 
it, for a novelist to make use of that catas- 
trophe as a sensational episode. This 
actuality spoils the effect of a repulsive 
study of modern Paris. With its aristocracy 
in fiction (and note its most ruthless bio- 
graphers are persons of society or fashion), 
aud such Republicans in politics, where is 
France going ? What will be her next 
development 

M. Henri Lavedan’s new volume, Les 
Beaux Dimanches, is in every way inferior to 
that burst of ferocious cynicism, Les Jeunes. 
It is, on the whole, very thin, and passably 
dull. Like Gyp, M. Lavedan threatens to 
write himself out by a monotonous ape ge| 
of a single chord. He forces the note o 





cynicism, and, from dint of dwelling on the 
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void of modern society, his own interpreta- 
tion, in the emulation of affinity, ws just 
as empty and vapid and stupid. 3 Jeunes, 
like his amusing play, Nouveau Jeu, was 
aboundingly clever, full of wit, and pro- 
vocative of laughter. It is impossible to call 
forth as much as a dreary smile over Les 
Beaux Dimanches, From constant study of 
the suaire, the author has lost both wit 
and cunning, and the suaires themselves 
may claim him as one of the family. M. 
Lavedan’s patriotism leads him into curious 
and bewildering inaccuracies of observation. 
A Frenchman is not expected to love the 
Germans, but even from the pen of a 
patriotic Frenchman such obliquities of judg- 
ment as the following are inexcusable. The 
German army appears before the grieved 
regard of a French officer and his son 
twenty-seven years after the war. Says the 
accurate M. Lavedan, ‘‘one distinguished 
already the bestial faces, the bulldog Jews.” 
Now the first thing I remarked on crossing 
the frontier, after a prolonged residence in 
France, where the men are anything on 
earth but handsome, was the general 
good looks, the splendid presence, the grave 
refinement and pa glance of the Germans, 
especially the officers. H. L 


BOOK MARKET. 
A HOXTON LIBRARY. 
W* have so often in this column en- 


deavoured to furnish criterions of 





THE 


pular taste in books, that we may 
be er for quoting an interesting 
article in the current Author, in which 


such a criterion is put forward. Mr. 
Arthur Paterson, the writer of the article, 
describes a library for working men and 
women in Hoxton which was established 
in 1886. After flourishing for eight years 
it died, “simply because a large rate- 
supported free library took its place.” 

hose who joined it (writes Mr. Pater- 
son), and paid their subscriptions to its 
treasurer, did so, firstly, because they wanted 
to read; secondly, because they found that, 
if they desired to read a particular book, 
that work, if not already in the library, 
would be procured for them at short notice. 
This is the point upon which I wish to lay 
most stress. Out of the eight hundred 
volumes which the library gradually ac- 
quired, all but a very small number were 
chosen by the members without suggestion or 
hint from anyone as to what they ought to 
read. 

Of course the library had generous 
friends, to whose kindness, and faith in 
working men its success was largely due. 
Through these gentlemen, as the number 
of the members increased, consignments of 
all works named by any member of the 
library came into its possession. Lists were 
handed to the librarian from time to time, 
were examined by the committee, and 
passed on to the donors. Now and then 
some book was mentioned that could only 
be of very slight interest, and this was 
expunged from the list; but, during the 
whole eight years of the library’s existence, 


there were not a score of these. Thus, 
month by month and year by year, was 
collected a library of a class which its mem- 
bers, if they could have afforded it, would 
have had in their own homes. I hold a 
catalogue of these works. All of them have 
been read, and well read. Many had to be 
renewed a number of times, so eagerly were 
they sought for. I will write down these 
favoured volumes in the order of their 
pularity: Adam Bede, Westward Ho! The 
Golden Butterfly, Lorna Doone, Green’s History 
of England, David Copperfield, Ready Money 
Mortiboy, Jane Eyre, Wives and Daughters. 

In fiction, the favourite authors were: 
Dickens, Scott, Besant, Dumas, Miss Brad- 
don, Wilkie Collins, Mrs. Henry Wood, 
Bulwer Lytton, Ouida, Mrs. Gaskell, Char- 
lotte Bronté, Edna Lyall. [It is odd, 
considering the foregoing list, that George 
Eliot, Kingsley, and Mr. Blackmore are not 
named. | 

In history, Green and Macaulay naturally 
came first ; but Stubbs’ Constitutional History 
was chosen by a cabinet-maker, and read by 
many others. Carlyle was represented by 
the Cromwell Letters and The French Revo- 
lution. 

In science, interest centred round Darwin. 
The Origin of Species and Descent of Man were 
chosen early in the day, and much read. The 
political economists studied Mill and Jevons, 
and Spencer and Ruskin were frequently 
out. There were biographies by Ainger, 
Morley, Leslie Stephen, Disraeli, and Saints- 
bury. Travels by Livingstone, Ballantyne, 
Sir Samuel Baker, Miss Bird, and Stanley. 
Prescott’s Conquests of Mexico and Peru were 
very popular. Motley’s Dutch Republic, 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Letters, and Progress and 
Poverty, all were there, with more “ stan- 
dard works” than I have space to name. 

And what of the members? There was a 
rule that no one might belong whose income 
exceeded two pounds a week. Few of the 
people reached such luxury. The elder 
men, our committeemen and their friends, 
were mostly compositors, cabinet-makers, 
painters, packers, warehouse-men and 
porters. The younger ones, apprentices to 
cabinet work, upholstery, or piano-makers, 
=, layers-on, and labourers of all 

inds. There were a few shop assistants— 
but not many of these. The women were 
mostly work-girls of the average Hoxton 
type, who, to the number of seventy, greeted 
the author of Zhe Children of Gibeon—one 
concert night—with a shrill ‘“ Melenda” 
cheer !—tie-makers, feather-curlers, box- 
makers, dressmakers, tailoresses — pale 
anzemic lasses, earning, on an average, 10s. 
to 12s. per week. One of them, repre- 
sentative of many, told me when she first 
came that Miss Braddon was the only author 
she had ever heard of. I gave her Miss 
Braddon until she tired of that food—and 
then, as an experiment, presented Adam 
Bede. The result was astonishing. She 
was back in less than a week, smiles. 
“T say, let’s ’ave another of his books. I 
ain’t ever read as good a tale before!” 
In the end, she said that Zhe Mill on the 
Floss was her favourite. Another girl told 
me that, until sho joined the “ Lib’ery,” 
she always bought a penny novelette every 
week, She had never done so since. 








It may be said that the library was, after 
all, a very small affair. Undoubtedly. But 
I hold that in view of its quiet natural 
growth, the absence of artificial stimulus, 
and, above all, the entire freedom of its 
members to fill its shelves with almost any 
kind of literature they chose—the record I 
have given has a very important bearing on 
the future of the distribution of literature in 
a cheap form. Depend upon it, the writers 
of the Penny Dreadful and the Shilling 
Shocker hold their own simply from the 
cheapness of their wares. Place good works 
within the reach of men and women who 
rarely have more than sixpence or a shilling 
to spare for a luxury, and the circulation of 
the works of those who write good English, 
who can depict real life, draw real char- 
acters, and who have thoughts and ideas 
worthy of expression, will utterly swam 
and crowd out the noisome trash whic 
flaunts in the little East End book-shop 
windows to-day. Their circulation will rise 
from thousands to hundreds of thousands : 
from hundreds of thousands to millions. 
Brother authors—take courage! the ‘popular 
taste’ is sound to the core. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


‘“* SrupiEs oF A BrioGRAPHER.”’ 


Mr. Lesiie SrerHen’s two volumes of essays 
under this title are made the basis of many 
interesting articles. Some general views on 
Mr. Stephen’s method of criticism are 
forthcoming. In the Saturday Review Mr. 
Arthur Symons writes : 


“Mr. Stephen’s criticism is of a peculiar, 
personal kind, and it is marked, above all, by 
an extreme sincerity, which has moulded his 
style, not inelegantly, into simply the most 
direct.of possible vessels for pouring fact and 
opinion from the mind to the paper. Among 
other qualities he has an intellectual mastery 
over fact, precisely such as he demands, in one 
of the pages before us, from the ideal bio- 
grapher, whom he contrasts, very happily, with 
the ‘ dry antiquary,’ to whom ‘any and eve 
fact is of the same importance.’ And, throug 
this peculiar mastery, he has the gift of always 
being interesting, no matter what he is writing 
about; for, in the first place, he never allows 
fact to stray from its logical place in an 
argument or an analysis, and, secondly, he 
humanises speculation while he intellectualises 
fact. Atits best his criticism is philosophical 
criticism, and philosophical criticism which is 
kept close to life; even when, as in the article 
on ‘ The Evolution of Editors,’ it is a kind of 
literary gossip, it is never mere gossip, it is 
always a clear, significant argument. And, 
with all his malicious wit, his criticism is 
always and conspicuously what so little criticism 
remains, when it becomes controversial, gentle- 
manly, in the most essential sense.” 


The Atheneum makes a somewhat closer, 
if narrower, definition of Mr. Stephen’s 
critical faculty : 

‘* Mr. Stephen is too individual to be spoken of 
as belonging to a school, yet his criticisms recall 
those of Walter Bagehot and his friend the late 
R. H. Hutton. Their method was in the main 
an application of Benthamism to the problems 
of literary art, and it cannot be said that the 
results were altogether satisfactory. Applied in 
the present instance to biography rather than 
criticism, the method is not so unfruitful. To 
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take a concrete example, it is rather a surprise 
to find Mr. Stephen paying very special atten- 
tion to the question of Tennyson’s income 
between 1831 and 1850. Yet it is obvious that 
these prosaic details were not without their 
serious influence upon the tone of Tennyson’s 
poetry when it is remembered that the absence 
of an adequate income caused him ten years’ 
separation from the lady destined to be his 
wife. So, too, in discussing Jowett: the finan- 
cial needs of Balliol had doubtless an operative 
influence upon his peculiar attitude towards the 
ruling classes. But it is somewhat curious to 
find a discussion of this influence side by side 
with a serious attempt to value Jowett’s con- 
tributions to the hig er theology and thought 
of the mid-century.’ 

Less profound is the Zimes’ critic’s remark 
that— 

‘‘ No living man is more at home than he in 
the literature of the eighteenth century, and 
few, if any, have a better right to speak about 
the literary performances and influences of the 
nineteenth. Very few again can present the 
solid results of learning and meditation in so 
attractive a form; for Mr. Stephen’s touch is 
light, and he writes even of his friends, the 
philosophers, with a pleasant humour.” 

Lastly, the Westminster Gazette declares 
that these volumes “argue much learning, 
plenty of dry humour, and very keen 
observation.” 





“¢ Sruence.”’ 


TurEE reviews of Miss Wilkins’s new 
volume of stories may be selected as typical. 
Several critics note Miss Wilkins’s com- 
parative desertion of her usual style in her 
first story, which deals with a raid on a 
New England village by the French and 
the Indians. ‘‘ Here, however,” says the 
Spectator— 


“.... we cannot help feeling that Miss 
Wilkins has done violence to her natural 
bent, and although there is rare pathos in the 
picture of the heroine, distraught by the loss 
of her lover, and unable to recognise him on 
his return from captivity, we infinitely prefer 
her delicate studies, at once romantic and 
homely, of the still life of rural New England. 
‘The Buckley Lady’ and ‘Evelina’s Gar- 
den’ are both in Miss Wilkins’s happiest vein, 
in the cultivation of which she has no rival.” 


Mr. Henry James, writing in Literature, 
also points out that in her new book Miss 
Wilkins 
‘summons to her aid with much earnestness 
the predominant picturesqueness—as we are all 
so oddly committed to consider it—of the past. 
I cannot help thinking that, in spite of her 
good will, the past withholds from her that 
natural note which she extracts so happily 
from the present. The natural note is the 
touching, the stirring one ; and thus it befalls 
that she really plays the trick, the trick the 
romancer tries for, much more effectually with 
the common objects about her than with the 
objects preserved, and sufficiently faded and 
dusty, in the cracked glass case of the rococo.’ 


The Daily News critic finds in the volume 
nothing but Miss Wilkins’s accustomed 
skill of presentation and charm of style. 


“Her new volume, Silence (Harper), is a 
collection of six stories set in New England. 
It is marked by the vivid and subtle a 
into certain types of character, the limpidity 
and precision of literary touch, the intimacy of 
appeal, the power of making her readers realise 

he atmosphere of the places described, that 
&ive so much charm and interest to this writer’s 





work. The style is a mingling of extreme 


grace and polish and of almost painful realism | algo 


and force of descriptive power. There is a 
touch of sameness, perhaps, in the studies of 
the women who play the central parts in these 
dramas. They tm A to one type. With their 
sweet formality of speech, their delicate decor- 
ousness of manner, their aloofness, their 
capacity of enduring love, they are the outcome 
of the fine disciplining and shaping power of 
Puritanism, and of its repressive and limiting 
influence upon life. The opening story, the 
name of whose heroine gives its title to the 
volume, is the most powerfully written tale in 
the book.’’ 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Week ending Thursday, August 4. 


‘THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

THE MAN wHO FEARED GoD FoR NOUGHT: 
BEING A RHYTHMICAL VERSION OF THE 
Book oF Jos. By Otis Cary. Elliot 
Stock. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
THE Lives or THE Sarnts. New edition. 


Vol. XVI. By the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 
John C. Nimmo. 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 

HELLENICA: A COLLECTION OF Essays ON 
GREEK PoETRY, PHILOSOPHY, HISTORY, 
AND Reicion. Second edition. By 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 7s. 6d. 

REpIvivA: A Drama. By L. C. Innes. Third 
edition, revised. Kegan Paul. 3s. 

Srrk THoMAS BROWNE: AN APPRECIATION, WITH 
SoME OF THE BEST PASSAGES OF THE 
PHYSICIAN’S WRITINGS. Selected and 
arranged by Alexander Whyte, D.D. 
Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 2s. 

PaGcEs CHoIsIes DES GRANDS} EcRIVAINS: 
Diperot. G. Pellissier. Armand Colin 
& Cie. (Paris). 

Tue Specrator: Vor. VIII. Edited by 
George A. Aitken. John C. Nimmo. 7s. 

STUDIES OF THE MIND AND ART OF ROBERT 
Browninc. By James Fotheringham. 
Third edition. Horace Marshall & Son. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A New Sequet to Evorip: Parti. By W. 
J. Dilworth, M.A. Blackie & Son. 1s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
LicensinG Practice (RETAIL SALEs). By 
O. F. Christie. Grant Richards. 
HEALTH-GIVING WATERS: BEING AN ACCOUNT 
OF THE WATERS OF PouGEs. By Dr. J. 
Janicot. Bliss, Sands & Co. 3s. 6d. 


Cupa: A Six Weeks’ Tour rn 1889. Simpkin 
Marshall. 1s. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. W. H. Artzn & Co. announce 
that the new edition of Charles Lowe’s Life 
of Prince Bismarck (one of the ‘‘ Statesmen 
Series”) will be ready immediately. This 
volume contains much fresh material and is 
up to date. 

Messrs. Lawrence & Buiten, Lrp., will 
issue in December 7Z'he Sportman’s Year- 
Book, under the editorship of C. 8. Colman 
and A. H. Windsor. It is proposed to give 


a brief résumé of the incidents of the year in ! 


reviews of the chi ing books of 
the year. In addition, there will be the 
latest rules, laws, and records, with the 
statistical matter which will be required in a 
work of reference. 


A new Anglo-Indian novel by George 
Dick, entitled Fitch and His Fortunes, will 
be published by Mr. Elliot Stock very 
shortly. The scene is laid in Central India, 
and the narrative centres round a notable 
fraud committed by a native of good 
position, which is detected by an English 
resident barrister. 

Unnver the title Jmperial Africa, Major 
Mockler-Ferryman is engaged upon an 
important work in three volumes, dealing 
with the British possessions in West, East, 
and South Africa. The first volume, sub- 
entitled British West Africa, will be issued 
in a few days by the Imperial Press, 
Limited. It will contain a e amount of 
hitherto unpublished information, much of 
it derived from the personal experience of 
the author in the dark continent. 


Messrs. W. Tuacker & Co. are about to 
issue a new work on torpedoes and torpedo 
craft under the title of The Torpedo in Peace 
and War. The text treats upon all the con- 
ditions of torpedo service, with accounts 
from actual experience of the author of life 
on board these vessels. There will be about 
| thirty full-page and a great many smaller 
, illustrations, the greater part of which are 
reproductions of actual sketches made at sea 
on board torpedo craft by the author. 


F. V. WHITE & ©O’S 
List. 


all the chief branches of sport, and to include 
spo 








POPULAR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls, 





GEORGE GRIFFITH’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE DESTINED MAID. 
By the AUTHOR of “THE GOLD FINDER,” &c, 
With Frontispiece by Harotp Pirraxp, 





ADELINE SERGEANT’S NEW NOVEL, 


A VALUABLE LIFE. 


By the AUTHOR of “TOLD in the TWILIGHT.” 





LUCAS CLEEVE’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE MONKS OF 
THE HOLY TEAR. 


By the AUTHOR of “LAZARUS,” 


BY LORD GRANVILLE GORDON. 


WARNED OFF. 


By the AUTHOR of “THE RACE of TO-DAY.” 


THE SEASONS OF A LIFE. 


By H. FALCONER ATLEE, 











F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, Bedford Street, Strand. 
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IMPORTANT. 


All who are interested in books, either as reader» 
authors, or vendors, should subscribe to the 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 


AND 


BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


Among the many attractions of its columns the following 
may be mentioned :— 

Literary articles (including leader on some prominent 
topic of the moment), announcements of forthcoming 
volumes, notes on current events in connection with the 
publishing world, reviews (often illustrated) of new books 
and magazines, correspondence, &c., &c. An exceedingly 
valuable feature of the paper is the list of 


NEW BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


(the most complete list issued) giving the fall title, size, 
price, and publisher, with an index of subjects and name 
of book and author in one alphabet. Also in every number 
upwards of a thousand 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


are advertised for, thus affording readers an excellent 
opportunity either of disposing of their own scarce volumes 
or purchasing others that they may be in need of; and 
attention is particularly drawn to the fact that annua! 
subscribers have the privilege of a four-line advertisement 
free each week in this column, They also receive a tin 
copy of the large special Christmas Number—a handsome 
quarto volame containing over 250 illustrations. 

As an advertising medium in connection with books, the 
~~ al Circular and Booksellers’ Record stands un- 
riv: ° 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Tur Pusiisners Crrcutar can be bad by sending Postal 

ag or Stamps to Messrs. Sampson lon Marston & 

Limited, the Proprietors, st. Dunstan’s House, 

Fether Lane, London, to whom all money-payments 
should be made, 

For One Year, post-free to any = of an 


Britain and Ireland ... 8s. 6d. 
» Six Months ditto ditto 4a, 6d. 
» Three Months ditto ditto 2s, 6d. 
To America and the Continent, the Annual Sub- 
scription, including postage ‘ lls. Od. 
NOW READY. 


BOOKS of the YEAR 1897. 
SIX1'"-FIRST YEAR OF ISSUE OF 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE. 

THE 


ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


FOR THE YEAR 1897. 


Royal 8vo, pp. over 224, cloth limp, 6s, net; or 
half-roan limp, 68, 6d, net. 


It contains a much longer List of Works than last year’s 
Catalogue, including an addition of some 1,400 more 
Titles, but the price remains the same, viz., 58. net, cloth 
imp; or half-roan limp, 6s. 6d. net. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 


“*The English Catalogue’ is a publication of national 
im ce. ere is nothing existing that has any claim 
to be compared with it as a ready guide to the vast flelds of 


modern publications.””"— Daily 

“Such a book is immensely useful to all who have to do 
with the literature of the day.” — Athenaeum. 

**We need scarcely point out how valuable a work of 
reference this well-known catalogue affords, as it is not only 
the names of books which are furnished in these pages, but 
also the dates of publication, an indication of the size, - 


the name of the —w? The principal works im oe 
8 


from the United States of America are also included 
admirable volame.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

*** The English Catalogue of Books’ is known and appre- 
ciated by librarians and those en in li research 
Ghesever English books are used, and the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome.””"—Scotsman. 

“To say that it is indispensable to whole classes and 
interests is mere commonplace. It ie in its class the most 
useful of records......The entire work is, indeed, a precious 
vecerd.”’—Notes and Queries. 


London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


| PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO 





“THE ACADEMY.” 





“A brilliant book.”"—Sketch, 


has sent to Her Majesty.’ 
“ Nothing better could be wished for.’’—British Weekly 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F. 
Feap. 8vo. 


late American Minister ; 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 


THE NORTH WALES COAST. 

BRECON and its BEACONS, 

ROSS, TINTERN, 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, 


** Most emphatically tops them all.’ 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s, 


London : Simpkin, MARSHALL, 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 
THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, 
Professor JOHN RUSKIN, 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 


and CHEPSTOW. 


The following have appeared, and the numbers containing them can still be obtained; or 
Complete Sets may be had separately. 


1896. | JOHN MILTON ... .. ... March 97 
BEN JONSON... ... November 14| WILLIAM COWPER . April = 8 
JOHN KEATS _. es CHARLES DARWIN... ... » 10 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING - ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON ee | 
TOM HOOD...  .. December 5| HENRY WADSWORTH LONG- 
THOMAS GRAY ... ae FELLOW ... » 24 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON . 19] ANDREW MARVELL May 1 
SIR WALTER SCOTT ... 96 | ROBERT BROWNING z 8 

1897. |THOMAS CARLYLE _. = + hae 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON ... . January 2| PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY ae 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY... ns 9| CHARLES DICKENS _... a 
LEIGH HUNT . ... ... » 16|JONATHAN SWIFT... une oO 
LORD MACAULAY «93 WILLIAM MAKEPEACE) 
ROBERT SOUTHEY ——— THACKERAY . » ‘12 
8. T. COLERIDGE... February 6| WILLIAM BLAKE — oe 19 
CHARLES LAMB » 18|SIR RICHARD STEELE | a oe 
MICHAEL DRAYTON ... ”  90| ALEXANDER POPE... July 3 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR.. " 97| DOUGLAS JERROLD... a) 
SAMUEL PEPYS .. _... March 6 | FRANCIS BACON ... ey 
EDMUND WALLER  ... a a 1898, 
WILKIE COLLINS os 90 | HENRIK IBSEN March 26 





A CHARMING GIFT BOOK ! 


“ Particularly good.””—Academy. 


6s. net, claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. emmsemneath Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. the Quen. 
“Sir Henry Ponsonby i is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook which he 


“Far superior to ordinary Guides.’’—London Daily Chronicle. 


K.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 


Illustrated. 


LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE ISLE of WIGHT. 
THE WYE VALLEY. 

THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER and CHELTENHAM, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES, 


“The best Handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 


’—Daily Graphic. 
Sixty [lustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 
With Descriptions of the Tate Gallery, Passmore Edwards Settlement, Blackwall Tunnel, &¢., 
and an additional Index of 4,500 References to Streets and Places of Interest, 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 


Hamitton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 


The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 





New ready, demy Bv0, cloth extra, price 10s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES and METHODS of 
MISSIONARY LABOUR. By EDWARD BEAN 
UNDERHILL, Honorary Secretary of the Baptist 
Missionary Society. 

“The large knowledge, the sound judgment, the strong 

practical sense, and the high-toned Christian enthusiasm 

of our dear friend has never been more conspicuously dis- 

played.”"—Baptist Magazine. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 1s, 6d., 
post free. 


THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEETINGS. 
By J. HUNT COOKE. A clear and concise Manual 
for all Public Speakers. 


London: Atzxanwpzr & Suxruxzanp, Furnival Street, E.C, 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPP S‘S§S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 
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